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For the Companion. 
MY NEPHEW. 
Ly Ruth Chesterfield. 


“Hollo, aunty!” 

Istopped feeding the gold-fishes, and looked 
round to see a small boy, in blue coat and bright 
buttons, standing in the doorway. 

“Malvern, I suppose. How do you do, Mal- 
yern?” sail I, making a futile attempt to cm- 
brace my nephew, for he wriggied out of my 
arms, and, mounting a cricket, that he might 
bring his head on a level with the glass globes, 
he exclaimed, “Gold-fishes! aint they bully? 
Wouldu’t it be fun to catch ’em on a pin?” 

Before I could rally sufficiently to reply to this 
horrible suggestion, he spied the cat on the sofa, 
and pounged upon him, crying, “Shoo! shoo!” 

Sshinx, who had always been treated like one | 
of the family, and who had never come in con- | 
tact with a boy before, turned his topaz cyes 
ypon him in mute amazement, and darted from 
the room. 

Thad iavited Malvern to pass the summer 
with me, because sister Arabel!a had written 
that he was “delicate,” and that she thought a 
few months of our bracing northern climate 
woukl do him good. 

Delicate! this bullet-headed boy! Why, it 
seemed to me that if he were to knock his head 
agaist a stone wall, the wall would have the 
worst of it. 

She had called him the “flower of her flock,’’ | 
too! Alas for the other six! 

Malvern and I had never met before, and 1! 
wondered what seerct affinity it was which had | 
instantancously revealed our relationship to 
him. For any thing he knew, I mizht have 
becn a neighber dropped in to spend the after- 
noon; but his first salutation had been, “Ilollo, 
aunty!” 

“Malvern,” said I, “how came you to know 
Ie as soon as you sw mc?” 

“O, hy that great knob on the back of your 
heal, and the way your nose sticks out, just like 
the photograph,” answered the ingenuous youth 

The “knob” was the classic knot which it had 
cost me hours of practice at the glass to accom- 
plish before Isat for that photograph. My nose 
—well—I suppose it does “stick out;’ being a 
hose, it could not well do otherwise; but Mal- 
vern’s reply upset some pleasing theorics I was 
beginning to indulge on the subject of natural 
affection. 

Thad no idea one small boy would make such 
a difference in a household. Hitherto, if I put 
a thing in its place, it stayed there, so that I 
could lay my hand on it at any moment; but 
Malvern had not been with me a week, before I 
found it expedient to reverse my former rule, 
and begin my search for any missing article in 
the most improbable place. For the tongs, I 
looked under the piano; for a choice volume, on 
the front door-step; for a valuable lace or rib- 
bon, in the dog-kennel. There was no spot in 
our dwelling so sacred or so secret, but that I 
found traces of my nephew’s busy fingers and 
scheming brain there. He robbed the parrot of 
her best tail feathers, to deck his soldier cap, 
and was barely saved from making “sardines”’ 
of the gold-fishcs. 

Te McSweeny, who ruled in the kitchen, and 
would have been glad to extend her dominion 
throughout the house, he was a simple pest. She 

disapproved my sending for him from the 
first, saying that it was flying in the face of 
vidence, who weuld have sent us children of 

our own, if He had wanted us to have them. 
’ always spoke of him derisively, as my 
adopted offspring.’’ And yet I think the tri- 
Uuph she expericneed in every new misdemean- 
oref which he was convicted, must have- gone 
far toward counterbalancing the trouble he 
Caused her. If she did not express it in words, 
her whole bearing plainly said, “I teld you so.” 
Yet there were redeeming: points about the 
boy. With all his faults he was net malicions, 
he was honest. He scorned to deny or con- 
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MY NEPULW. 


cecal any of his misdeeds, but sometimes pleaded | 


in extenuation,— 
“Well, aunty,” (anty, he called it,) “Well, an- 
ty, I didn’t go to co it.” 


AnlI con't think he cil. Ie seemed rather} 
| to blunder Jato mischicf, without any will or con- 


sciousness of hisown. Ilis ball would fly straizht 


through somebody’s window, apparently of its | 


own aecord, and his arrow lod ze in somebody’s 
ehicken, when, if he had taken nim, I am sure 
he never could have hit it in the world. 

Yet while complaints of this nature continu- 
ally pourcd in upon me from parents in the 
neighborhood, with the children he was univer- 
sally popular. As a consequence, my house was 
continually thronsed with boys of every kind 
and degree. 

‘Tknowed it,—I knowed how it would be from 
the first,” quoth McSweeny. 

As aclimax to our gricfs, Malvern had been 
with us only a few weeks when he was taken 
down with chills and fever. 


“In course,—just what you might expect of 


one of them seceshers,”’ said McSweeny. 





“Ts lis shakes wuss, mum?” asked that dam- 
scl, appearing at the door with atin dipper in 
her hand. 

I related what had occurred. 

“T could have tould you hist night that some- 
thins was going to happen,” said shé, with a 
inysterious look. 

“Of course. Things are always happening,” 
sail I. 

“[ mean something ont of the common,” said 
she. “J heered the dcath-wutch!” 

“Tush! Nonsense! Give me the dipper and 
go down stairs. The ‘death-watch,’ as you call 
it, is nothing but a little beetle.” 

“Beetle, indeed! Well, I may be a poor, igno- 
rant crater, but thank goodness, [ aint a unbe- 
lieving heretic.” ; 

So saying, she shut the door, but opened it 
again to whisper, “Where shall you bury him? 
here, or shall you send him home?” 

“T sha’n’t bury himanywhere at present,” said 
I, shutting the door upon her, but feeling a ter- 
rible sinking at my heart in spite of myself. 


| Strange to say, notwithstanding the exposure 


Day and ‘night I watched by that child’s bed-' Malvern had undergone, he had no return of 


side, administering his medicine with my own 


chills, but improved from that hour. 


hands, and guarding him from every breath of! In my note-book I made the following memo- 


air,—all the more anxious, because our doctor 
never had had a case of chills and fever before. 
One day, after he had begun to mend, I covered 
him up in bed, and charging him not to stir till 
I came back, went into the garden for exercise. 

When I returned and opened the chamber door, 
a large yellow dog lay curled up on Malvern’s 
bed, but he was nowhere to be seen. Moreover, 
the window was up, and a strong east wind blow- 
ing in. 

“Malvern! Malvern! where are you?” I cried, 
distractedly. : 

“Here I am, anty,” replied a smothered voice. 
“We're having a menagerie, and I’m an ele- 
phant;” and forth from an adjoining room my 


nephew crawled on hands and knees, with a, 
big boy mounted on his back, while behind were 


several more, undergoing transformation into va- 
rious animals. My striped burnoose helped make 
up the zebra; my gray poplin the clephant. 

“Go, instanter!”’ I cried, ‘‘and never come 
back again!” 

And go they did, with the yellow dog after 
them, and never came back—till the next day 
but one. 

“Don’t blame the boys, anty,’”’ pleaded the el- 
ephant, as I picked him up and put him in bed. 
“?Twas my fault. They wanted to know how I 


Was; so they just threw some gravel avainst the | 


piazza window, and before [ thought, you know, 
I opened it for ’em to come in.” 

“O Malvern, how could you?” said I, ringing 
the bell for McSweeny and hot water. 


randum: “For chills and fever, lct the patient 
alternate mercury and quinine, and stand at the 
open window in his nightgown.” 

One day, some weeks after my nephew had re- 
covered his health as I was out walking, my at- 
| tention was attracted by a crowd gathered about 
| the new. liberty pole. 


“What are they doing?” I asked of the man 
nearest me. 


“Don’t you see? Little Eddie Starr has climbed 
| half way up the pole, and is too much fright- 
| ened to come down avain.” 

“Why do they not go up and get him?” 
“Because some rascal amused himself by saw- 
' ing it nearly acfoss, last night, so that it won’t 
bear the weight of aman. There, don’t you see 
it swaying in the wind?” 

I did see it, and I saw by the anxious looks on 
the faces of the crowd, that they feared the 
worst. The boy’s father stood at the foot of the 
pole, pale as death, with hands upraised, trying 
to encourage his son to descend. 

a papa. O, I’m dizzy, papa,” cried the 
child. 


“We might throw up a platform,” was sug- 
gested. 








“A platform, and that boy, four years old, 
hanging, sick and faint, in mid air! All felt 
the hopelessness of the plan. 

“Say, won’t it bear another boy’s weight?” 
asked a clear, ringing voice, and I saw Malvern 


| step up to Eddic’s father. 
| “It might,” was the answer, hesitatingly 


given. 


stare; it was M:. Sweeny. 


“Tere goes, then,” said Malvern, stripping off 
his jacket and gliding up the pole with the light- 
ness and agility of a squirrel. We could hear 
the grating of the timber, and Malvern must 
have heard it, too, but he pressed on, calling out, 
in an encourazing tone,— 

“TIold on, Eddic, a second loner. 

“Now take my hand. Put your foot on that 
spike,” he said, next. “Steady; don’t be afraid.” 

So the two descendcd, the pole swaying and 
trembling more and more, till they came low 
enough to be reached by 2 man standing on a 
pile of rubbish, when they were lifted to the 
ground amid the hurrahs of the hitherto breath- 
less and silent crowd. 

“That's the stuff heroes are made of.” 
avoice at my Ubow. 
Mr. Burnet. 

And now a new character appeared on the 
Clad in an undress 
uniform, consisting of a sack aud skirt, her car- 
roty hair flying in the breeze, and her arms ex- 
tended, she came rushing throuch the crowd, and 
falling on Malvern’s neck, nearly smothered him 
with kisses and embraces. 

“O my darling, my brave b’y!” she cried, 
“come home wid his own MecSweeny. Did he 
shinny up the old pole? Bad luck toit. The 
saints love and bless him!” i 

Stranze to say, this extraordinary scene was 
productive of tears, instead of smiles, among 
the spectators. 
| account for this suddenchanze iu the sentiments 

of McSweeny toward my nephew, and I afterward 
| told her so. 

“An’ sure I never knowed how I loved him,” 
said she, “till I thoucht he was going to be kilt, 
and I should never see him more.” ‘ 

And the heart of the mistress answered to that 
of the maid. 


So said 
I turned and saw the Rey. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BLUE SILK DRESS. 


“Ah, Mollic Morgan, you are just the girl [ 
wanted to sec! Did you know that Helen Dun, 
can was going to have a party?” and Nelly, 
Raymond’s bright eyes were a match for the ea- 
ger tones of her voice. 

“Yes. I’ve just got my invitation, but I 
thought the sociables were over for this sea- 
son.” 

“So they are, but this is to be a great deal bet-, 
ter than a sociable. Thursday, you know, is 
Helen’s birthday, and there will be flowers, and 
music, and every thing splendid. Why, what’s 
the matter? You don’t secm a bit pleased.” 

“T can’t go, that’s all,” said Mollie. 

“Can’t go? And why not, I should like te 
know?” 

“You don’t suppose I am going to wear my 
blue silk again? I don’t know how many times 
it has appeared at the sociables. I haven’t an- 
other dress that will do, and my allowance is all 
spent! So how can I go?” 

“Nonsense, I never keep to my allowance. 
Your father will give you a new dress, of course, 
if you ask him.” 

“But a silk costs so much,” said Mollie, who 
felt ashamed to tell her father that the liberal al- 
lowance he made her was so soon frittered away, 
for so she felt sure he would consider her numer- 
ous outlays in trinkets, perfumery and confec- 
tionary. 

“Well, then,” said Nelly, “get a muslin over- 
dress for your blue silk; it won’t cost much and 
will look lovely. You must go, somehow.” 

Mollie sighed, and didn’t know which alterna- 
tive to choose. It was hard to lose the party, 
and almost as hard to ask for the money. 

But the next morning, after breakfast, when 
her aunt had left the reom—for poor Mollie was 
motherless, and Aunt Margaret, though good 
and kind, did not fill a mother’s place—she went 
to her father and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

Mr. Morgan looked up from his paper. “Well, 
Mollie dear, what is it?” 

The color rushed to Mollie’s face as she said, 





For mysclf, I was at a loss to’ 
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_— 
eS eee ane peal! S eee <ee a I TRen D i eA EAD —— = 
“O, papa, I am afraid you will think me very| The clerk at the muslin counter thow-rht it | stooping ovcr to raise another window, her eyes | very tops of the casements, to show the folks that — 
extravagant, but I am invited to IIclen Dunean’s | worth while to be very civil to the pretty girl} met—what?—the charred remains of that new | he knew at-Teast one trick more than they had " 
party, and Ido need anew dress.” who asked to sec his finest goods, and piece after | hut! There it was in ruins, smoking. One or] ever thu-zlit him. 5 ie M3 
“Well?” said Mr. Morgan, inquirinely, while | piece was unfolded for Mollic’s inspection. Cer- | two pamphlets and a part of the table-cover were| By the time he lind exhausted ‘his efforts here, for ti 
a smile lurked fn the corncrs of his mouth. tainly one would have thought no fault could be | involved, but that was all. the windows looked ‘as if ttiey certainly belonzeq — 
Mollie smiled too, a very perstasive smile. found with the beautiful Swiss, the sheer organ-| “The fire had partially extinguished itself ?| to anybody else in the wé6rld than tidy Aut he ¥ 
“So I must furnish the wherewithal. Is that] die and the finest of lawns; but Mollie was not | The father. of the family positively affirms that] Mary Blake. The painted sills were soiled, the H: 
it, Mollie? Will that do?” and he handed her | satisfied. he lighted the lamp in the kitchen, but it is more | sashes were scrabbled, and the casinzs bore dam- yen 
twenty-five dollars. After much hesitation and deliberation, she | likely he is mistaken, and that the coal from his | aging testimonies of Carlo’s toe nails. He had with 
“QO, thank you, papa. Now I sfiall be dressed | finally decided that none of tliem would suit. match must have accidentally dropped in the }even managed, in some unaccountable way, to from 
as well as any one,” and giving him a kiss, she The clerk turned away, muttering something | hat. It was a narrow escape from house-burn- | punch his paw through one of the nice curtains, 
ran off, and Mr. Morgan returned to his paper. | about people not caring how much trouble they | ing, and our young fricnd, in view of this fact, | furled high as it was on the roiler, and leave q = 
The first thing Mollie did was to write a note} gave, and Mollie went home empty handed. is glad it’s no worse,—much as he needed a Sun- | round eye in it, like a biz bullet hole. yas 
accepting her inyitation, then she put on her — day hat.” Add to these marks sundry capsized flower. yon 
walking dress, and feeling very rich, with her| It was the night of the party at Helen Dun- aera canal pots, books, scissors, pincushions, &c., scattered gor 
purse full of bills, she sect out in pursuit of the|can’s. A number of young girls were arrang- For the Companion. at odds and ends about the carpet, and the one 
white muslin. ing their finery and chattering in the dressing- proofs were sufficiently abundant to the vigor of : Fin 
“It shall be the very finest that can be had,”’| room. Mollie was among them. HOW CARLO BLAKE KEPT SUN- | Carlo’s endeavors, and the struggle it cost him ioned 
she said to herself. “Papa is so generous thatI| “Come, Kate,” she said to one of her friends, DAY. to fail. pon 
can get every thing I need. Hewas so good not| as the inspiring strains of music reached their} Aunt Mary Blake was a very tidy housekeep-| He now turned his attention to the doors. He alee 
to scold me for having spent my allowance.”’ ears. “I can’t resist that music any longer; let|er. Nothing could exceed the smoothness of her| knew how to open doors. Hadn’t he done it me 
She was approaching one of the fashionable | us go down; ’ and the two girls left the room. _| carpet and the gloss of her stoves when her| scores of times? Why hadn’t he thought of the ° 
dry goods stores, when, as if struck by a sud-| Another, who was standing before a mirror, | morning work was over, or the tempting clean-| it before? First one, then another he tried, » e 
den thought, she turned round, retraced her| putting the last touches to her toilet, with a|liness of her table when set for breakfast, din-| leaving his record with his toes as he wentalong, wre 
steps a little way, then entered a side street, and | glance over her shoulder, to be sure that they | ner or supper. As for her pantry, and dairy,| But somehow the doors wouldn’t swing. Eyi- bin ; 
presently stopped at the door of a very small | were out of hearing, exclaimed,— | and closets—those hidden sins of so many showy | dently they had been fixed so that they couldn't. wae 
but tidy looking house. “Well, I should not have thought that Mollic | houses—they seemed under her skilful care to| Ha, what is this? As sure as you live, the pan- ul Q 
A bright-cyed little girl answered her knock. | Morgan would have appeared again in that blue | be dirt and vermin proof. try door flew open, thanks to a weak latch, or an = 
“Ah, Janie, how do you do? Is sister Sarah | silk. Why, one would think she was as poor as Now Aunt Mary had no children—except— | oversight of careful Aunt Mary, and Master Car. ; , 
at home ?”’. poverty. She has worn it more than a dozen | weil, there was a boy lived with her whose name} Jo, gratified at his new enlargement, walked into y “ h 
“Yes, Miss Mollie. Come in this way,” and| times,” and she glanced complacently at her | was Frank. She always called him a “boy,’’ | the forbidden sanctum of sweets. pe 
Janie led her visitor into a room where her older | own new tarlatan, made expressly for the ocea- | though he had grown to be a little taller than| He nowdiscovered that he was hungry—chief- -. a 
sister sat sewing. sion. she was, and wore number seven boots, and} ly, I suppose, because he perceived, on looking re h 
It was a pleasant little room, for though the “I know it,’ chimed in two or three voices, | talked grum, and could whistle, and ride horse- | and smelling around, that he could afford to be per 
furniture was very scant and very plain, every! “but Mollie is queer about some things. She | back, and swim. hungry as well as not. ad L 
thing was kept with the nicest care, and a pic- | didn’t seem to care a bit.” Frank was a member of the family, and I sup-| Carlo sniffed the savory air, and forgot all F lo 
ture or two and some thrifty plants, madeit look} “There is one thing,” said Nelly Raymond; | pose if I call him a foster son, I shall get it| about being lonesome, in the sense of his sudden we ‘I 
cheerful. “she will never get a more becoming dress. She | about right. He was all the child Uncle Philip | good luck. He wasn’t sure, after all, but this pe 
There were bright faces generally, too, within, | Jooks lovely in it.” and Aunt Mary had. was bettcr than going to meeting. There wasa anh 
but to-day Mollie noticed that a cloud seemed to| “Perhaps that’s the reason she wears it so| But what of Carlo Blake? Was he a member | spice of lawlessness about it that made it all the eds 
hang over them all. much,” said the first speaker; “but, for my part, | Of the family? Well, yes, lam obliged to say | more charming, for he knew Aunt Mary had pa 
Sarah rose to mect “Miss Mollie,” who was | I never want to be known by my dresses.” that he was. And I thust say further that he | never allowed him in there, and had every rea. ° 
one of her constant employers. In the mean time, Mollie, quite unconscious of | was not the sort of animal you are thinking of.|son to believe she would hustle him out ina 
“I won’t detain you but a minute, Sarah,” | this discussion about herself, had joined the | Ile went on all fours and wagyed his tail. So} hurry if she could see him now. On the whole 
said the latter. “Iam going to buy a new dress, company in the drawing-room. Equally uncon- | he would hardly pass foraboy. He was a dog,]it was quite a good thing to have her go off to A 
and thought I would ask you how many yards} scious was she of the numerous compliments | and a handsome dog,—an English coach-dog of | mecting and lock him up in the dining-room; Itw 
to get, and see if youcan make it for me to-mor- | which she recvived that evening. full blood, mottled all over with pretty black | and the merry idea actually made his tail wag. “wint 
row. I wantit forthe party at Mrs. Duncan’s, More than one person said they had never | spots There was meat somewhere up hizh, but he Int! 
Thursday evening.” seen Mollie Morgan look so pretty, and all no-; He belonged to Frank, but had Unele Philip’s | had done climbing enough for the present. He ple hi 
The matter was duly discussed, and Mollie was | ticed how thorouzhly she seemed to enjoy the | name engraved on his collar, to show that he} would sce what was on the floor. burn 
just leaving, when she again noticed that Sarah | whole evening. One old gentleman who had | had a right to live in the town, being a good Lard ?—yes, he would try some lard. Ie had the ye 
looked unusually depressed, and she said,— come to look on at the gayety of the young folks, | doz citizen, and paying his taxes. heard that lard was goed for little dozs, when of tiie 
“Is any thing the matter, Sarah? You look | asked Mrs. Duncan, who’ that young girl was Carlo was as knowing as he was handséme, they were growing. It would prevent him from vou te 
troubled.” with such bright eyes and such a sweet expres- | snd Frank and Aunt Mary between them taught | having a kink in his tail, perhaps, such as Po:- first o! 
At this Sarah’s eyes filled with tears, aid Mol- | sion. him to bez, and shake hands, afid tnrn somer- Aceordinzly, without more ado, logs a 
lic, surprised, begged her to tell her every thing. “Why, that is Mollie Morgan,” she replicd,— | sets, and pull off mittens, and watch property, | Carlo thrust his nose into the doughnut kctile, the ho 
“O, Miss Mollie, I did not mean to say any | “one of our merriest virls.” and dance, and speak “polite,’’ and even to! and ate away like a pig. pile! 
thing about it, but Ihave been almost sick for But there was a something in Mollie’s express- | Jauyh—so that you see he bade fair, with such After a few minutes it occurred to him that he The 
two or tliree days, for I have lost twenty dollars, | sion that night deeper than her usual light-|a bezinning, to become a very accomplished | would like something a little more highly fl- all thi 
and it is very hard for me.” hearted gayety. No one knew the secret of it. | dog. Lard was good, but variety was better. Turow 
Mollie sat down again, and made Sarah tell} Not her father, who thow:ht, if he thought at all, One thing, however, he was not allowed to | He licked his chops and considered, studying anes § 
her the whole story; how she had gone out to! that the blue silk was the result of the twenty- | learn, which he wished to learn very much, and | the shelves with his eye all the time. Ah, there morni 
pay her rent, and on putting her hand in her | five dollars; nor Aunt Marzaret, who did not | that was to go to meeting. Ue often a-ked it as Carlo measured the distance Som 
pocket for her purse, it was gone; how she had! suspect that there had been any idea of a new | 2 favor, and wondered why he alone should be | to the plate, and, by a well-directed grab, bronght amon. 
searched over and over again, turned her pocket | dress; nor Nelly Raymond, who wondered if Mr, | denied, when all the rest of the family went; but When had he ever uw fir 
inside out, but it was not there. Morgan could have refused Mollie the money. | Aunt Mary invariably set her face avainst it. tasted any thing so rich as that? Surely, pork they ¢ 
“Some villain must have robbed you,” said) Only Sarah Collins, busily sewing that same| He broke out of lis confinement several times | was made on purpose for puppies to cat. ny, aM 
Mollie, indignantly. eveniny in her poor little room, could have ex- | and followed the carriage, and had to be taken He soon finished the meat, and felt that he ple be 
“It was such a shock to me,” said poor Sarah, | plained it. Her two little sisters had gone to | back in diszrace. But all efforts and remon-| had room for something more. Why slouldu’t It is 
“T have not got over it yet, and it will take so} bed long before, and as they knelt by her side to | strances failed to make him see the moral obli-; he, when there was plenty more to eat? He ings— 
miuny days to make it up, and that, too, when I) say their evening prayers, they had prayed God | gation of the command, “Thou shalt not go to | would make the most of his chance, and geta in ay 
need every dollar that I can earn.” to bless their dear Miss Mollie, who had been so | church.” But Aunt Mary was firm. Whatever | big dinner now, anyway. fine M 
“T am going to earn something for sister,” said | wood to them; and now as Sarah’s thoughts were | else was nexzlected in his education, she would| But what next? The rest of the family gener their ¢ 
Janic, proudly. “Mrs. Jones, next door, prom- | dwelling on her who had proven so true a friend | teach him to know his place, and his place she | ally “topped off’? with knicknacks. Why not logs, 1 
ised me twenty-five cents a week, if I would) in their distress, she, too, exclaimed, from the continued to tell him, very plainly, was not in|he? There was a.nice row of pastry overhead, direct 
wheel her baby in its carriage up and down the | depths of her heart, ““May God bless her!” the mecting-house. and he could just sce the edges of the flaky over a 
sidewalk, and perhaps I can do something else, eee One Sunday, when Carlo was not quite a year | crusts as he looked up. How to get them was asine 
too.” old, she prepared herself for church, and when | the question. Wh: 
Sarah and Mollie both smiled at the eager lit- HOW HE LOST HIS HAT. it was time to go, locked the dog in her dining-| But Carlo was equal to it. A few lively leaps Hi ofspyj 
tle girl. The useful moral, “Look out where you throw | room. When the family drove off, Carlo watched | at the coveted: shelf dislodged one of the treat dushe 
“L do wish I could help you,” said Mollie. “If| lit matches,” comes in at the right place in the | them throuzh the window till the carriage was | ures, and sent it rolling and tumbling to the selves 
I could only afford to make up the money; it | following tale from the Lewiston Journal about | out of sight, and then turhed away feeling as | floor.. For the first time in his life Carlo had 4 But 
does seem very hard. Twenty dollars is a good | a young man’s new hat: wretched as if he had lost his last friend. pie all to himself—a real pie! Otherdogs migit the Jo 
deal for any one to lose.” “Saturday week a young friend of our ac-| He looked out of all the other windows, but| go pick their old bones now. He would never those. 
“O, Miss Mollie, I did not mean —— I would | quaintance—a good, church-going lad—bought | could see no one. How still it was! and O how} growl for them. And in the height of enjoy pewte 
not have you give me any thing; but it is nice to | a new hat for Sunday wear. Sunday he wore it, lonesome! He trotted a turn or two round the | ment, puppy feasted and smacked over his sto some ' 
have one as sympathizing as you to tell one’s | and, of course, was measurably satistied with | dining-room, and looked out of the windows | em pastry, till he had licked up the last crumb. The t 
troubles to. It has done me good already, to see | himself. Sunday evening he returned home, | gain. It was stiller and lonesomer than ever.| Several more pies, quite as delicious as that, pitche 
you.” laid his hat on the sitting-room centre-table and Even the sound of his own whine made him lone- | waited on the shelf to be eaten, and Carlo gave is tell; 
“Well, Sarah, if I haven’t the money, I have, | went to bed. some. He eame to the conclusion that he, Carlo| ® wishful look at them that seemed to si to lov 
at least, some elothes that will do for you and| ‘Monday morning his father awoke as usual, | Blake, was the most ill-used puppy in the world. | “Thank you; I don’t care if I do.” But 
the children, if you will accept them. You can | arose and went to the kitchen for a match, light- The thought of his wrongs worked him up so, But, alas, there is an end to all good thins’ out of 
look them over when you come to-morrow.” | ing the lamp which had been left on this centre-| that he fairly got on a rampage at last. He | The little fellow didn’t hold but half a peck,# wary § 
And, deprecating any thanks, Mollie took her| table. Probably, after he lighted the lamp, he| must get out, and he would get out; and as the | the utmost, and it was useless to think of swal- the gr 
departure. let drop into the hat the charred wood of the} most promising point to attempt this was where | lowing a bushel. He felt like the little boy who Our 
All the way to the store her thoughts were| match. Without further thought he went about | he could sve out, he set to work on the windows. | had stuffed his stomach with pudding, and hii from 
filled, not with visions of silk and muslin, but} his morning’s work, If the lights had been large fifty dollar ones, | pockets with pudding, and his apron with pat: it wit 
with poor Sarah’s misfortune. “Some time after breakfast the young man’s | instead of the small, old-fashioned squares they | ding, and his cap with pudding, and then cried Viciou 
“I don’t see how she can bear it. To have} mother thonght she smelled smoke. She went | were, set in stout, thick sashes, I verily believe | for another place # put pudding. Carlo had» team, 
worked so hard for that money and then have it| to the kitchen, thinking the chimney was out of | the desperate little jumper would have gone | pockets, nor apron, nor cap to put pie in, 80 he canne 
all swept away in a moment. I wonder howI| order. She couldn’t find whence the cinaiae | through one of them, without stopping to mind | had to give it up. p deep, 
should feel to be obliged to take care of myself} came. Soon after, the smoke continuing, she| the cuts. As it was, he could only paw, and He walked out of the pantry, lapping his lips We 
and two little sisters, and only my needle to de-| went to the sitting-room, which was full of seratch, and climb, and you may be sure he did | soberly enougl, and beginning to think he had half 
pend upon. And Sarah is so good, she never| smoke, although two windows were raised. | his best at that. kept Sunday rather too much. Lard, and pork, 
complains. I wish I could help her.” Quite a thorough search from chimney to ceiling One window after another he tried, executing | and pie altogether ‘and all at once, was possibly over ' 
“I wish I could help her,” was ringing in Mol-| failed to discover the source of the difficulty. prodigious exploits at each, until he had tried | overdoing it. At any rate, his Sunday dinnet Was te 
Jic’s cars, as she entered the store. “Very soon she passed the centre-table, and | them all, and left the prints of his feet on the! would set better if he had something to wash 3 
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_THE YOUTITS 








down, and he made his way towards the water | 
pail. 

To reach the water required some engineering, 
for the pail stood hizh enough to be out of his 
way, ind he was not so spry as usual now that) 
pe had gormandized himself “even full.” 

H: made the attempt, however. And a woful- 
ly unt lucky one it was, for he pulled the pail over 
with his paws, and souscd himself with water 
from head te tail. 

Poor puppy! He was in an evil case now, cer- 
tainly. 1t was all in vai to whine and shake 
his spotted coat. That brought him no comfort. 
He wished he had been a spaniel instead of one 
of the En slish coach breed, for then he wouldn’t 
have minded the wet. 

Finally he moped to Aunt Mary’s clean cush- 
joned arm-chair, and, climbing into it, curled 
himself down there shivering,—a badly demor- 
alized dog. 

Just then the sound of wheels was heard at 
the gate. The door opened and Aunt Mary came 
in. And such aroom asshesaw! Carlo sprang 
out of the chair, but he left the mischief all be- 
hind him—the ‘‘tidy” bedraggled and the cush- 
jon soaked. 

“You dirty dog!” And there Aunt Mary was 
right. A celebrated professor has happily de- 
fined dirt to be “‘matter in the wrong place;” and 
that was just what Carlo was. He was dirty, 
and he was in the wrong place. Aunt Mary 
knew more than many people about propriety 
and good order, but she was oblized to own that 
she had made a mistake this time; and as she 
stood surveying the sorry condition of her floor, 
and windows, and pantry, and cushion, where 
Carlo had been keeping Sunday in his own fash- 
jon, she declared she would as soon think of 
turning her vinegar into her milk-pans, or her 
matches into her stove-pipe, or her pig into her 
potato-patch, as of ever again locking up her 
dog in her dinin-room. WALES. 


———_—__ +o>-----— 
For the Companion. 

A SCRIMMAGE WITH A BEAR. 

It was in February. We 
“yinter’s wood.” 

In the remote towns of Maine, where the pco- 
ple have huge fire-places ia their houses, and 
burn wood instead of coal, the “xetiing up” of | 
the year’s wood, makes quite an important part | 
of the winter’s work. You would think so, were 
yout to pass one of the farm-houses about the 
frstof Murch, and see the piles of “eight foot” 
logs and “‘limbs’’ before the door. Sometimes 
the house can scarcely be seen behind the wood- 
pile! 

The farmers boys have something to do to cut 
all this wood, so that it can be used in the house. 
Torough March and April you can hear their 
axes going in every little neighborhood, from 
morning til nicht. 

Sometimes there is quite an earnest rivalry 
amon s them to see who will get his wood worked 
up first. Frequently they “chanze works,” as 
they call it, for the sake of each other's compa- 
ny, and make “bees.” You have heard of “ap- 
ple bees.” These boys have wood-cuitins bees. 

Itis a merry sizht to see one of these gather- 
ings—composed of a dozen or twenty boys work- 

ing away at one of those great wood-piles, on a 
fine March day. What a clatter and chip-chop 
their axes make! Some are chopping the great 
logs, making the white chips fly bris ly in all 
directions. There’ two boys are cutting limbs 
over a chopping-block, one whipping them off at 
asinzle blow as the other runs tliem along. 

What is in that basket up there on that pile 
of split wood? Red-cheeked “Baldwins,” a whole 
sushel of them, from which the boys help them- 
selves as they like. 

But here comes a roguish-looking lass, from 
the low porch door. Her cheeks are as rosy as 
those of the apples, and she is bringing a great 
Pewter pitcher full of something, together with 
some well battered tumblers of the same metal. 
The boys glance knowingly from her to the 
Pitcher. Cider? Yes, I’m afraid it is; for she 
is telling them they must not drink much, so as 

to love it and become drunkards. 

But these huge wood-piles must first bebrought 
out of the woods. That is usually done in Jan- 
taryand February. The snow then lies upon 
the ground from three to four feet in depth. 

Our wood-lot was on a ridge, about half a mile 
fom the house. We had to break a road into 
it with oxen. When this is done, all the wild, 
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| tops to see if any prowling wild-cat was lurk- 


help him the next. Father was wilting conae 
for Jud was famous for being “smart with an 
axe.” 

After dinner, we yoked up the team and start- 
ed for the wood-lot. There were four of us,—fa- 
ther, my older brother Will, with Jud and I. 
and after rolling 
iton the sled, father and Will prepzred to vo 
with it to the house, leaving Jud and I to chop 
while they were gone. 

“You may ‘take down’ 
up with the load, boys,”’ said father, ‘‘that great, 
gnarly one. See if you can have it down by the 
time we get back. Fell it across the old log- 
fence there, to keep it out of the snow.” 

It would take them an hour or an hour and a 
half, to go to the house and come back. 

“It’s a pity if we can’t get it down long before 
they come back,” said Jud, slashing off the 
curled bark. 

It was a pretty large tree, though, full three 
feet through at the butt. But on going round to 
the farther side of it, we saw there was a great 
hole in it, large enough to creep into, but par- 
tially blocked up with snow. We found that 
this hole opened into a cavity that apparently 
went a long distance up the trunk. Certainly it 
was a hollow tree, for our first strokes with the 
axe indicated it. Here and there, on the trunk, 
great gnarls and wood-warts bulged out. But 
if it was hollow it would be the less work to fell 
it; and thinking we had an easy job, we trod 
down the snow and struck into it, in guch a way 
as to make the hole count in our scarf. 

Two minutes chopping, and my axe went 
through into the cavity within. Jud had cut 
into it a moment ahead of me. 

“It’s nothing but an old shell,” said he. 
a wonder it hasn’t blown down long ago!” 

But it still stood firm at the corner of the 
scarf, 

“Cut away!” cried Jud; and we were again 
plying our axes, when a deep grow] startled us! 
“What's that?” exclaimed Jud, looking hastily 
around. “Didn’t you hear something?” 

“Yes; something growled.” 

“That’s what [ thought.” 

There was nothing in sight. After a careful 
look around, not omitting a glance to the tree- 


that birch while we’re 


“It’s 


ing up there, we concluded our cars must have 
deevived us. 

“S range!” muttered Jud. 
off with that corner. 
get the tree down.” 

B::t before we had struck a dozen blows, there 
came another grow], louder and seemingly near- 
er than before. 

“Hear that?” cried Jud. 
sound to vou?” 

“Behind me.” 

“So Ll thought. Ii’s close to the tree, too. 
S:range we can’t see him!” 

Strange, indeed! Axcin hand we walked cau- 
tiously a few steps from the tree, changing our 
position so that we could look behind every low 
hemlock or stump that mizht conceal the growl- 
er. Not a trace ora track of any thing larger 
than a rabbit was to be seen. 

Completcly puzzled, we went back to the tree 
avain, when, with our very first strokes, we 
heard the same harsh growl, but now accompa- 
nicd by a great scratching and clawing, appuar- 
ently over our heads. 

“Somcthin.’s up in the tree!” shouted Jud; 
“inside of the tree!” 

Just then a shower of punk and rotten wood 
came rattling down, flying out at the hole and 
about our scarf. The creature, whatever it 
mizht be, was coming down with a great scrap- 
ing and growling. The blows of the axe, at the 
butt of the tree, had thoroug shly roused and 
maddened it. 

“For pity sake don’t let him get out here!” 
cried Jud. “Stand at the hole with your axe. 
We mustn’t let him get out. He’ll have us by 
the throat, if we do. What can it be?” 

With axes raised, we stood ready to cut at 
him the moment he showed his head. 

“Here he comes!” exclaimed Jud. 

A black paw slid down into the scarf, then a 
great black muzzle and head glared out at the 
hole. 

“Knock him!” 

We both struck, hitting him, partially, as he 
drew back. j 

“Pay on! Cut into the hole!” screamed Jud, 
striking at the paw, through the scarf. 

And we did “pay on,” with such vigor and 
noise that the beast beat a hasty retreat up the 
tree again. 

Several blood-irops 1ipped out upon the white 
scarf; and we could bear a great snarling and 
grumbling in the hollow. 
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we heard the sled ete and looking up, saw | 


the team coming, with father and Will. 

“What are you doinz, boys?” said father. 
‘Can’t you get the tree down?” 

“Yes; but there’s a bear, or something, inside 
of it,”’ said Jud. 

“Nonsense! Cut it off.” 

“But he'll rush out! He tried to once.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Yes—partly.” 

“O! cut away! cut away, you little scare- 
crows! It’s nothing but a squirrel, or a ’coon, 
possibly. Cutaway! Tl look out for him.” 
Se we cut off the corner; and with a great 
roaring crack, the tree fell over upon the log 
fence. 

“Now where’s your bear?’ demanded Will. . 
Nothing had stirred in the tree. 


: “Killed him, I guess, when the tree fell,’”’ said 
Jud. 


“Yes! No doubt!’ laughed Will. 
“May be a ’coon’s in there, possibly,” 
ther. ‘Get up on the trunk, Kit, you and Jud- 
dy. Now walk along toward the top and strike 
on it with your axes. We will stand here and 
knock him over—if he comes out.” 
“Tf he comes out,” repeated Will. 
“Well, you had better look out for him, both 
of you,” said Jud. 
“Yes, yes; we'll look out,” laughed Will. 
We made our way slowly out toward the limbs, 
pounding as we went. All at once there was a 
great scrabbling and scratching under us. 
“Look out, there!’ cried Jud; for they were 
standing carelessly before the hole at the butt. 
The next moment, out leaped a great, black 
fellow, in their very faces, and knocked the old 
gentleman sprawling into the snow! Will struck 


said fa- 














atit with his axe, but missed; and away went 
the animal, bounding heavily through the deep 
snow. 

“After him, boys!” shouted father, strugsling 
to his feet; and we all gave chase. 

It must have been a ludicrous sizht! The 
snow was so deep we could but just waddle; 
and at every leap, the bear went down almost 
over his back. On we went, all ‘our of us, now 
floundering in the snow, now jumping from loz 
to log and from stump to stump, with bruin 
wallowing on some three or four rods ahead. 

After wading some thirty or forty rods, the 
bear suddenly faced about with an ugly grow], 
then clapping his black paws around a big hem- 
lock, he shiuned up out of sight, among the dense 
green boughs. 

“Down with the tree!” shouted father, and he 
and Will soon cut it half off. 

“Now, boys,” turning to Jud and I, “you fin- 
ish cutting this, while we stand ready for him 
when it falls.” 

It was a leaning tree. A few more strokes, 
and it began to crack, and then swung, rustling 
through the air, toward the earth. We heard the 
bear growl; and as the tree went over, saw him 
spring out from a great limb near the top. 

There was another hemlock standing near. 
Perhaps he meant to jump into that. But the 
momentum of the falling tree was so great, that 
he was flung headlong into the hemlock and 
struck with a tremendous force against the 
trunk, and then fell stunned into the snow. Be- 
fore he could recover himself, a knock on the 
head from Will’s axe,did his job. Brain was 
dead. 

“How do you like that for a raccoon?” asked 
Jud, winking to me. , 

“Rather bigger than we were looking for,” 
said father. “Why didn’t you say it was a bear, 
if you had seen him?” 4 

“We did, and you wouldn’t believe it.” 

“Well, well, he’s dead, now, Gave me qui‘c a 
bump, though!” : 

“How came he to be up in that old birch?” 
said I. 

“Q, bears spend weeks in that way, in the win- 

ter time, either in dens or in holigw. trees. ‘He 
was up there taking kis winter’s gap.” 





“We'xe. marked him,” 
-Present¥y: the growling Am and just then 


him to the sled and then took him to the house. 
He was rather lean, as bears always are in the 
winter season; but he weizhed two hunered and 
seven pounds, and if fat, would have weighed 
three hundred. 
We received four dollars “hounty’’ for killing 
him. By that I mean that the State gives every 
body, who can prove that he has killed a bear. 
four dollars. C. A. STEPHENS 

Se ee ae 

For the Companion. 

HABITS IN CHURCH, 

By Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Perhaps I can fill a gap, if I say something to 
young people about their habits in church go- 
ing, and in spending the heur of the church ser 
vice. 

When I was a boy we went to schoel on week- 
days for four hours in the morning and three in 
the afternoon. We went to church on Sunday 
at about half past ten, and church “Ict out’ at 
twelve. We went again in the afternoon, and 
the service was alittle shorter. I knew and know 
precisely how much skorter, for I sat in sight of 
the cleck, and bestowed a gvreat deal too much 
attention on it. But I donot propose‘to tell you 
that. 

Till I was taught some of the things which I 
now propose to teach you, this hour and a half 
in church seemed to me to correspond precisely 
to the four hours in school,—I mean it seemed 
justaslong. The hour and twenty minutes of 
the afternoon seemed to me to correspond pre- 
cisely with the three hours of afternoon school. 
After I learned some of these things, church go- 
ing seenied to me very natural and simple, and 
the time I spent there was very short and very 
pleasant to me. 

I should say, then, that there are a great 
many reasonably good boys and girls, reason- 
ably thoughtful, also, who find the confinement 
of a pew oppresssive, merely beenuse they do 
not know the best way to gct the advantage of a 
service, Which is really of profit to children as 
itis to grown people,—and which never has its 
full value, as it does when children and grown 
people join together in it. 

Now to any young people who are reading 
this paper, and are thinking about their own 
habits in church, I shoutd say very much what 
[ should abou sareesmegapenee stars Crawiuy, or garden- 
ing; that, ifthethin sto be cone is werth coingat 
all, you want to Coit with your very best power. 
You wantto pive yourself up toit, and get the 
very utmost from it. 

You go to church, I will suppose, twice a day 
on Sunday. Is itnot clearly best, then, to carry 
out to the very best, the purpose with which you 
ure there. You are there to worship God. Stead- 
ily and simp'y determine ‘that you wil worship 
flim, and you wil not Ict sneh trifles Cistract 
you as often do distract people from this purpose, 

What if the door does creak? what if a dog 
docs bark near by? whitif the horses outside do 
neigh or stamp? You Co not mean to confess, 
that you, achild of Go, are guins to submit to 
dogs, or herses, or creakin doors! 

If you will give yourself to the service with all 
your heart and soul,—with all your mizht, as a 
boy does te his batting or his catching at base- 
ball; if, when the conzrevation is at prayer, you 
determine that you wiil not be hindered in your 
prayer; or, when the time comes for singing, 
that you will not be hindered from joining in 
the singin, with voice or with heart,—why, you 
can do so. I never heard of a good ficlder in 
base-ball missing a fly because a dog barked, or 
a horse neighed, on the outside of the buall- 
ground. 

If I kept a high school, I would call together 
the school once a month, to train all hands in 
the habits requisite for listeners in public assem- 
blies. They should be taught that just as row- 
ers in a boat-race row and do nothin, else,—as 
soldiers at dress parades present arms, shoulder 
arms and the rest, and do nothing else, no mat- 
ter what happens, during that half hour,—that 
so, when people meet to listen to an address or 
to a concert they should listen, and do nothing 
else. 

It is perfectly easy for people to get control 
and keep control of this habit of attention. IfI 
had the exercise I speak of, in 2 high school, 
the scholars should be brought together, as I 
say, and carried through a series of discipline in 
presence of mind. 

Books, resembling hymn books in weight and 
size, should be dropped from gallerics behind 
them, till they were perfectly firm, under such 
scattering fire, and did not look round; squeak- 
ing’ dolls, of the size of large children, should be 
led squeaking down the passages of the school- 
rgom, and. other strange objects, should be in- 
trodyced, until the scholars were all proof, and 
did not tura towards them once. Every one of 
those scholars would thank me afterwards. 
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Think of it. You give a dollar, that you may 
hear one of Thomas’ concerts. Ilow little of 


your money’s worth you get, if, twenty times, a of duty. 


as the concert gocs on, you must turn round to 
see if it were Mrs. Grundy who sneezed or Mr. 
Bundy; orifit was Mr. Golightly or Mrs. Heavi- 
side, who came in too late at the door. And this 


attention to what is before you is a matter of | 


habit and discipline. You should determine that 
you will only do in church what you go to 
ehurch for, and adhere to your determination 
until the habit is formed. 

If vou find, as a great many boys and girls do, 
that the sermon in church comes in as a stum- 
bling-block in tke way of this resolution, that 


you cannot fix your attention steadily upon it, I | 


recommend that you try taking notes of it. I 
have never known this to fail. 


It is not necessary to do this in short hand, | 
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haps, his heavy boots, with an accompaniment! in Ike’s possession, and he was sent to jail, where 
of shouts and oaths, to remind the animal of his | he suffered, unjustly, for two years. 
He went to the wagoa, and “When he came out, confession had been 
commenced fumblinginitsdepths. Now, thought | made by the real thief, in the midst of his death 
| I, that poor horse will receive a most tremendous | agonies, for he had lived a wild, wicked life, and 
| beating; and I waited the issue with bated | had reason to fear the worst. 
| breath, But instead of the heavy stake which I} “The young girl to whom Ike had been en- 
anticipated, he drew out an old wooden bucket, | gaged was marricd, and he was crushed and ru- 
the outside covered with meal, the remains of ; ined. 
former lunches, ran along the road ‘or some dis- “Sinee then he has never suceceded. The 
tance before the horse, andsctitdown. Thean-| strength was not in him and he fell. Many a 
imal, true to his instincts, forgetting his former | time a helping hand has been extended to him, 
obstinacy and whims, hurricd towards the well; but he has steadily and pitiab!y failed to make 
remembered reeeptacle of former enjoyments,}a man. I am exceedingly sorry for him, and 
and the battle was won by a little quiet manage- | believe that God’s judgment is more merciful 
ment, saving pain and trouble for both man and | than man’s, and that only He can heal the poor, 
| beast. Now, thought I, as I went on my way | wronged, broken spirit. Now you see why Iam 
rejoicing, here is a lesson for educators. Don’t} always polite to him. It is the remnant of the 
drive, and push, and swesr, and seold, but ac 





thou rh thatis avery charmin‘ accomplishment. | complish your object, whetheri be with child or 
Any one of you can teach himself how to write | ‘dumb animal,’ hy means of some incentive to 
short hand, and there is no better practice than the performance of duty, which shall recall 
you can make for yourself at church in taking | pleasures past, or be an earnest of joys to come.” 


and miakes him seem forbidding to most peeple. 
Do you wonder that I treat him as [ would treat 
a gentleman?” 


| shame and sense of dishonor that crushes him, 


wos —.. 


with the complete defeat, the utter disgrace, ang 
the thorough degradation of France, no chance 
for a Bonapartean restoration exists. When the 
first Napoleon fell, the French recollected the 
great things he had done, and that he had been 
twice overborne by armed Europe; and they 
cherished his memory, and restored his dynasty, 
But Napolcon IIL. did little that was great, and 
he was conquered in a month by one European 
nation, not larger than France. He will be re 
membered only as the humiliator of France, ang 
over that courtry his son never will reign. 
—__+oe—___—_—_- 
ALEXANDER, OF RUSSIA. 

The reizn of the present Emperor of Russia 
has been gloriously distinguished by the emap- 
cipation of the serfs. By one stroke of his pen 
(it was surely a golden onc) sixty millions were 
liberated, and twenty million families, instead of 
being owned by the land, could themselves be 
come owncrs of land. 

The serfs were not, like the slaves in our coun- 


notes of sermons. 

But supposing you cannot write short hand. 
Take a little book with stiff covers, such as you 
can put in your pocket. The reporters use hooks 
of ruled paper, of the length of a schoel writing 


book, but only three inches wide, and opening at | 


the end. That is a very good shape. Then you 
want a pencil or two cut sharp before you go to 
church. You will learn more easily what you 
want to write than I can teach you. You can- 
not write the whole, even of the shortest sen- 
tence, without losing part of the next. But you 
can write the leading ideas, perhaps the leading 
words. 

When you go home you will find you have 
a “skeleton,” as it is called, of the whole ser- 
mon. And,if you want to profit by the exer- 
cise, you may very well spend an hour of the af- 
ternoon, in writing out in neat and finished form 
a sketch of some one division of it. 

But, even if you do nothing with the notes 
after you come home, you will find that they 
have made the sermon very short for you; that 
you have been saved from sleepiness, and that 
you afterwards remember what the preacher 
said, with unusual distinctness. You will also 
gradually gain a habit of listening, with a view 
to remembering; noticing specially the course 
and train of the argument or of the statement of 
any speaker. 

Of course I need net say that in church you 
must be reverend in manner, must not disturb 
others, and must not occupy yourself intention- 
ally with other people’s dress or demeanor. If 
you really meant or wanted to do these things, 
you would not be readin« this paper. 

But it may be worth while to say that even 
children may remember to advantage that they 
form a very important part of the congregation. 
If, therefore, the custom of worship, where you 
are, arranzes for responses to be read by the peo- 
ple, you, who are among the people, are to re- 
spoud. If it provides for congregational sing- 
ing, and you can sing the tune, you are to sing. 
It is certain that it requires the people all to be 
in their places when the service begins. That 
you can do as well as the oldest of them 

When the service is ended, do not hurry away. 
Do not enter into a wild and uscless compctition 
with the other boys, as to which shail leap off 
the front steps the soonest, upon the grass of 
the church-yard. You can arrange much better 
races clsewlhere. 

When the benediction is over, wait a minute 
in your seat; do not Jook for your hat and gloves 
till it is over, and then quietly and without jost- 
ling leave the church, as you might pass from 
one room of your father’s house into another, 
when a large number of his friends were at a 
great party. That is precisely the condition of 
things in which you are all together. 

Observe, dear children, | am speaking only of 
habits of outside behavior at church. I inten- 
tionally turn aside from speaking of the com- 
munion with God, to which the church will help 
you, and the help from your Saviour which the 
church will make real. These are very great 
blessings—as T hope you will all come to know. 
Do not run the risk of losing them by neglect- 
ing the little habits of concentrated thought and 
of devout and simple behavior which may make 
the hour in church one of the shortest and hap- 
piest hours of the week. 

—_— +oe——__—_ 

Draw, Don't Drive.—It is much better to 
overcome an obstinate or angry animal by gen- 
tlencss than to subdue him by beating or scold- 
ing. 


threats. The following incident has a mors1: ° 


“A wagon was passing, heavily laden with | till had been s) stematically robbed. The wretch- 
slates. The horse stopped, refusing to be urzed | ed young man who was the real thief contrived 
Of coursé T expectcd, 
as usual, to see the driver use his whip, or, per-! wel! (iat a vart of tuc money was actaally found © 


or cojoled into starting. 


HAVE YOU PAID 


Human nature is a good deal like brute , a very charming young lady, and was to be mar- 
nature, and will yicld to coaxing sdoncr than to | ried on the ncxt increase of salary. 


—Our Dumb .tnimals. 


+o - 


| For your Companion this year? No? Are you 
}unecertain about it? Ask the figures against 
| your name, on the margin of your paper. Their 
| reply will be prompt and polite, and as consid- 
erate as brevity can possibly make it. 

If you have not paid your subscription, re- 
member that a good act is never out of season, 
and gratify the Publishers by sending them the 
amount due. The money can be sent in a let- 
ter, by mail, to the address of 

Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, Beston, Mass. 
—_——_—__—___+~@>—————_—_—— 
For the Companion. 
| NO CHANCE TO GROW. 
By Alma. 
| Walking with Uncle Samuel, one day, we met 
| © man who frowned, turned away, and grunted 
| rather than said ‘‘good-morning,” in answer to 
my uncle's kind salutation. 
“Tf Lwere you, Uncle Samuel, I wouldn’t speak 
to that man,” said I, hotly. 
| “Why not, my dear?” 
| “Why, he’s an awful looking creature, in the 
| first place, and secms to have drank himself al- 
| most to death.” 
| “Ife has drank himself almost to death.” 
| “Well, he dresses in rags, and ought to be 
| ashamed of himself to drink so.” 
“Yes, poor fellow!” sighed Uncle Samuel; “I 
pity him.” 
“Besides,” and I was waxing more and more 
| indignant, “he don’t seem at all grateful for be- 
ing noticed by such folks as we.” 

“Such folks as we,” laughed Uncle Samucl, 
with a comical little chuckle. 

“Well, [guess we are somebody. Isn’t grand- 
pa the minister, and papa the doctor, and aren’t 
| you the mayor of the town—and I should like to 
| know if we are not somebody ?” 
| “Sometimes I think we are very pompous no- 
bodies,” replied Uncle Samuel; “very dignified, 
| respectable, tiled vazrants. Why, my dear, do 
you suppose in God’s sight your soul and mine 
are worth any more than old pauper Ike’s?” 
| “[ don’t know any thing about that,” I re- 

torted, inclined to be sulky. “I only know that 
| mamma, or you, or anybody don’t want me to 

play with any of the Black Hollow boys, 
| because they are worthless, and ragged, and 
dirty.” 

“Not worthless, perhaps, my dear,” was the 
gentle reply. “God may yet see fit to place 
some of them above usin the future. We are 
only fearful that being familiar with them, you 
may insensibly adopt thcir habits, and manners, 
and profanity. Iam very sorry for these boys, 
and always endeavor to treat them with polite- 
ness, as you saw I did old Ike. I can excuse a 
great deal in that poor old man. 

“In the first place, he was born in the poor- 
house, of miserable parents. His father died a 
drunkard, before his birth, and he was early 
thrown upon his own resourees. Unfortunately, 
he was bound out to very cruel people, who laid 
terrible burdens upon him, and very nearly 
starved him to death. 

“At the age of fourteen, my uncle took pity on 
him, and got him a decent place in a store. He 
was doing well, then, and bade fair to become a 
useful man. He went to church, joined a lyce- 
um, and developed some genius for speaking. 
Finally, as time went on, he became engaged to 








“Just at that crisis it was found that the shop- 


to fasten suspicion npon’Fke. He succeeded so 


I could not speak, but that little incident has 
modcrated the natural hardness of my judgment 
many, and many, and many atime. Often amI 
disposed to ask myself,;— 

“Why hath God made us to differ?” 

The good Father, He will right all wrongs. 


try, the property of the landholders, but being 
attached to the land and unable to Iecave it or 
engage in any occupation without the landhold- 
er’s permission, it amounted to much the same 
thing. One of the richest noblemen in Russia, 
Count Scherameticff, owned the land on which 
four hundred thousand serfs were employed, and 
by the Emperor’s decree he had to give up at 
least one million acres in order to furnish home. 
steads for them. 

The story is told of this nobleman, that on one 
occasion, wishing to procure some oysters fora 
grand dinner in St. Petersburgh, and being una- 
ble to get them in the ordinary way, he made it 
known that any of his serfs who would supply 
him with what he wanted, should reccive his 
freedom. 

It so happened that one of his serfs had be- 
come a merchant, and though he had offered a 
large price for his freedom, had never been able 
to obtain it. By the exercise of great tact and 
energy, he succeeded in getting the oysters, and 
thus purchased his freedom. At the present 
time this merchant is worth six millions of dol- 
lars. 

The noble character of the Emperor is shown 
by the fact that in this great work of emancipa- 
tion he was carrying out a plan which he formed 
even when a boy of nine years. 

Sitting, one morning, at breakfast with the 
late Emperor and Empress, he was observed to 
be thinking instead of eating. 

“What are your thoughts, my son?” asked his 
mother. 

After some hesitation, he replied that he was 
thinking how, when he became Emperor, he 
-would free all his poor countrymen who were 
slaves. 

His parents were startled by his answer, and 
earnestly questioned him whence he obtained 
this idea. He assured them that he had learned 
itin church and frem the Word of God, which 
teaches us to Jove our neizhbor as ourselves. 

The subject was not azain alluded to, but no 
sooner had Alexander succeeded to the throne 
than he.sent for a man of well-known picty and 
talent, and with his aid devised the vast scheme, 
which has been a source of happiness to 9 
many millions. 

It is a proof low greatly this measure has con 
duced to the prosperity of the country, that since 
it was effected, over eleven thousand miles of 
railroad have becn built, and eight thousand 
miles more are in process of construction. Bet 
ter still, the liberated serfs have already estab- 
lished over fifteen thousand schools for theit 
children, and the number is still increasing. 

The Empcror’s noble nature seems to be inher- 
ited by at least one of his sons. Some time ago 
the ship on which his third son, Alcxis, wa 
serving as midshipman, was wrecked on the 
coast of Denmark. The admiral had _ the life 
boats lowered, aud ordered Alexis to take charge 
of the first. But this the midshipman refused ® 
do, saying that it would not become the son of 
the Empcror to be the first to leave the ship. He 
should remain till the last. Notwithstanding 
the admiral’s threat to put him in arrest for dis 
obedience, he persisted in his determination, amd 
on their reaching the shore the rigid disciplivt 
was enforced. The Emperor was informed ® 
soon as possible of the facts, and telegraphed it 
reply: ; 

“I approve the act of the admiral in placing 
the midshipman under arrest for disobedience of 
orders, and I bless and kiss my,son for disobey" 
ing them.” 





FINAL FALL OF THE BONAPARTES. 


It seems to be the general sentiment of Eu- 
rope, that the power of the Bonaparte family is 
now finally destroyed, and that its influence will 
never again be prominent in European politics. 
When the war broke out, last summer, no one 
thought it would lead to the ruin of Napoleon 
III.; and most men supposed one of its effects 
would be to fasten his dynasty upon France for 
many generations to come. The idea of his fall 
was something the general mind could not casily 
entertain. Yet it was so near at hand that the 
war had been waged but a bricf month when it 
occurred. It was on the 2nd of August that the 
then Emperor of the French took his son and 
heir under fire at Saarbruck, and on the 2d of 
September he was himself a prisoner to the Prus- 
sians. 

It is seldom that things move.so rapidly in 
war,—but this is an age of railways, and steam- 
ships, and electric telegraphs, and every thing 
else is in keeping with the rapidity that charac- 
terizes them. 

The captive Emperor held himself still to be 
an Emperor, and referred his capter, the King 
of Prussia, to the Regeney at Paris, (at the head 
of which was the Empress Eugenie ) when that 
successful sovereign said something that looked 
like a desire to treat for peace. Evidently, he 
supposed that a treaty would immediately be 
made by the Regency, and that he would be re- 
stored to his place in Paris, as Emperor of the 
French,—but with France considerably cut down. 

But the Parisians were not inclined to submit 
to a Prussian prisoner, and so they overthrew 
the Regency, and drove the Empress, and all the 
members of the Bonaparte fainily who were on 
French ground, into exile. They ther estab- 
lished a republic. 

The only chance that the ex-Emperor then had 
of a restoration was this: the Germans might 
treat with him, and restote him, should they 
find the conquest of France very difficult to per- 
form. 

Probably they would have done this had not 
Paris surrendered at the close of January last. 
By the terms then arranged between the Ger- 
mans and the Republican leaders of Paris, a Na- 
tional Assembly was to be called. 

The Assembly met in duetime, and its compo- 
sition showed that the fallen Emperor had noth- 
ing to hope from its action. Had that body 
chosen to restore him, probably the Germans 
would have been pleased; for his restoration 
would have advanced their purpose, and they 
might have been glad to see it effected by the 
French themselves,—but they (the Germans) 
neither could nor would take the responsibility 
of restoring him. 

On the 1st of March, the National Assembly 
toek action on the subject. By a unanimous 
vote, it was decreed that the Empire was over- 
thrown, and that Napoleon III. was the author 
of the misfortunes of France. 

Whether the ex-Emperor was or was not the 
author of the misfortunes of France, the vote 
of the Assembly proclaims no more than is be- 
lieved by most of the people of that country who 
are intelligent enough to form a sound opinion 
on public affairs. The iznorant peasantry might 
pronounce differently,—but they know little or 
nothing of the matter. 

The aetion of the Assembly confirms the 
course of the people of Paris in overthrowing, 
the Bonapartcan dynasty, and gives to that over- 
throw a leral charaeter that previonsly it-dacked. 


———_—_+or —_ —— 
WHAT AN OLD NEGRO WOMAN DID 
‘The traly good are found to be great in noble 
deeds, however humble and poor they be: 
“There was once,” says Dr. Smith, «colored 
woman who used to sit in one corner of the gt 
lery on the Sabbath, and singlé out some yout 








‘As the fall of Napoleon HI. is assoéiated only !man,-as he came in at the door, and pray fo 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











him, till she saw him come forward to join the 
church. Then she dropped him, and sin led out 
another and penaee for him in like manner, till 
she witnessed a similar result. Then she dropped 
him and took a third, and so on, till at the end 
of twenty years she had seen twenty young men 
join themselves to the Lord in a perpetual core- 
nant; young men with whom she had no per- 
sonal acquaintance whatever. This fact was dis- 
éloscl to her pastor on her death-bed.”—The 
Christian. 
—_————_~+o——_—__“—_—_ 
AJAPANESE ENVOY SENT TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


An envoy, or diplomatic agent, has been sent 
by the government of the Empire of Japan—as 
we call it—to the United States of America; and 
he has taken up his residence at Washington, 
where he has a “diplomatic family.” 

The name of this geatleman, or his desizna- 
tion, is Jugio Arinori Mori. He arrived at Wash- 
ington about the close of February, and We need 
not say that he was well received by our govern- 
ment. 

Soon after his drrival in the United States, 
Mr. Mori made a visit to the North., He was in 
Boston in the first week in March, where he vis- 
ited our public institutions, particularly the 
schools, in the condition and conduct of which 
he showed a great and most intelligent interest, 
he well knowing that it is upon the training of 
the young that the welfare of nations now larze- 
ly depends. Mr. Mori is capable of judging of 
the character of American schools, as he has de- 
yoted himself to the study of educational sys- 
tems,—and he has observed and inspected the 
schools of European nations. 

The Japanese feel a more than ordinary inter- 
est in the processes of American school-training, 
taking the term in its broadest sense, because a 
large number of young persons from their coun- 
try are studying in our schools, or academies, or 
collezes. 

Mr. Mori’s arrival in this country, as the rep- 
resentative near our government of Japan, may 
be sail to mark an era in the world’s history, 
and to be a most interesting incident in the prog- 
ress of mankind; for he is the first ever thus ap- 
pointed by thatgovernment. Ministers have been 
appointed by many governments to represent 
them in Japan, but the Japanese government 
has not reciprocated till now; and in sending 
the very first diplomatic representative to Wash- 
ington, they have evinced a desire to stand well 
with the United States, and have paid our coun- 
try no common compliment. 

One would suppose they would have sent their 
first representative to London, as England is 
very powerful in the East, while we have no 
power there, and are known only in the most or- 
dinary fashion,—as merchants, and, as we may 
say, miscellancously. 

But the Japanese not only passed over their 
old acquaintances, the Dutch, but the English 
as well,—the strong in Europe as well as the 
weak there,—and selected this country as that 
with which they would begin a system of full 
diplomatic intercourse and thorough internation- 
al relations. 

Thus the most Eastern of nations—the Rising 
Sun, as it calls itself,—dccided to favor the most 
Western of nations—for the United States form 
Algarve, or the West, there being nothing be- 
yond their occidental line but the ocean and its 
islands, till Japan is met, where the West sinks 
into the East—when it definitely entered upon a 
new phase of existence, the consequence of the 
breaking up of the old system of exclusion un- 
der which Japan had so long lived. 


Another significant fact is this: The next 


country to have a Japanese Minister is Russia, 


the newest of all the European powers. For 
though Russia is an old country, it is not yet 
two centurics since she began, what.we may a 
It is not yet quite a 


call, her European career. 
century since she bean that partition of Poland, 


the success of which made her of so much im- 


portance in Europe. 


Thus Japan begins with the new nations of 
Christendom,—and it is to be noted that the 
United States and Russia are close friends. Al- 


together, the business has a strange face. 





——~»>—____—- 
AN OVERWORKKED EDITOR. 


Editing a paper is hard work with the best 
But in a new country, where a 
Taw settler attempts to play editor, and is obliged 
to be a dozen other things at the same time, the 
additional business must be rather an up hill one. 
The editor of the Palo Alto Democrat apologizes 
for the lack of original matter in his paper, and, 
in view of the following formidable list of rea- 


conveniences. 


sons, ought to be excused: - ; 


We live six miles from our office, and have to 
Re and come on horseback, rain or shine. We 


ve at home one wife and four babies—su’ 


cattle, horses, colts, pigs, dogs and cats, all of 
ng after. We are 
County Treasurer, Deputy Recorder, (have just 


Which require .a littlé | 





been cured of this last disorder) Justice of the 
Peace, President of the School Bo:rd, Town 
Trustee, Agent for D. M. V.R. R., and the McG. 
and Mo. R. R. Co’s., partner of W. H. Shea in 
law and land business, and do a heavy banking 
business. 

Now, lately, our wife has been weaning the 
baby, which somewhat interfered with our sleep. 
We have been trying to get our books posted for 
the January seglement. Have been overcrowd- | 
ed with tax-paying. Have hada bad cold and 
the measles all at once, and to crown all, there 
is such a let of loafers always around our office 
that it is next to impossible to work at all. 
Now, if any ambitious young man or maiden 
thinks he or she can get up a good paper under 
such circumstances, we say “the situation am 
open.” 

—~ o> 


- SAVED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world akin,” 


but nothing can be so grateful to an unfortu- 
nate man as the kind offices of his ewn child. 
The following beautiful scene of filial affection 
is rich in both truth and poctry: 


In a lawyer’s office in this State lay a mort- 
gaze for one thousand dollars, which was with- 
in a few days of being due. One morning, the 
man against whose place the mortgage was held, 
called and inquired if the payment could not be 
put off for a short time. 

He was a man somewhat advaneed in life, and 
very a. He pleaded for a time but to 
no purpose. Overcome with emotion, he sank 
into a chair, and there sat for two hours, appar- 
ently unconscious of any thing that was passing 
around him, when a young woman entered the 
office. After standing a few moments looking 
at _ old man with interest and emotion, she 
spoke. 

“Father, how do you do?” 

The man looked up. ‘O Sarah, Iam well but 
sad. Iam glad to see you, but sorry for your 
aged mother and sick sister. I can’t return to 
them, for it will be to tell them they have no 
home, and this [cannot do. It will kill your 
p*or mother.” 

“Father! father!” cried the daughter, “could 
you live a temperate life if this were paid? 
Wonld you join the Sons of Temperance?” 
“Yes, yes, [ would! But this cannot be, for I 
have nothing to pay it with.” 

“Now sign the pledge, and here is the money.” 
The old man, with trembling hand, affixed his 
name to the redeeming, the saving pledge, and 
departed tu his home with a happy heart. 

The daughter had saved the eleven hundred 
dollars by working in the factory. 


42> 
or 





AUDUBON’S GREAT BOOK OF BIRDS. 
We cannot help a feeling of regret when we 
see the master-pieces of one generation become 
worthless in the next. The New York Tribune 
says: 


The large copper-plates from which Audubon’s 
“Birds of America” was printed were offered for 
sale, last fall, in New York. They had come 
from Louisville, Ky., aad were to be sold to ben- 
efit Mrs. Audubon, who, since the death of her 
husband, had been in reduced circumstances. 

Messrs. Putnam & Son acted as her agents 
gratuitously. It was found thatthe value of the 
plates could not be obtained, because those who 
could use them had not thecapital to spare. They 
were, therefore, held over, and an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to induce the Board of Educa- 
tion to appreciate their value in connection with 
the public schools. 

. Subsequently the plates were bought by Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., of this city, who paid for them 
what they were worth simply as copper, and it 
was arranged that they should not be melted up 
until it was evident that they could not be bet- 
ter utilized. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. have endeavored to sell 
them to some of the wealthier publishing houses 
in Europe, who, however, will not buy them be- 
cause there are newer methods of producing the 
same stsle of work, rendering the use of the 
plates too costly for protitable business enter- 
prise. The present owners of the plates now in- 
tend to have some of them framed for public ex- 
hibition as curiosities. They were made in Eu- 
rope, and it is said that they cost originally about 
one hundred thousand dollars. 





“I ACKNOWLEDGE THE CORN.” 

This familiar phrase, much in use among our 
rustic population, is said to have had its origin 
in Congress as long azo as 1828, when a mem- 
ber found himself obliged to “own beat” after a 
speech by Hon. Andrew Stewart. In a recent 
public address the old man told the story him- 
self, thus: 


I was trying to show the farmers of the coun- 
try that they were purchasing foreign agricul- 
tural productions in the form of goods, while 
they left their own produce at home without a 
market. I said Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky 
sent their haystacks, corn-fields and fodder t6 
New York and Philadelphia for sale. 

Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, jumped up and 


said ,— 

“Why, that is absurd. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
gentleman to order. Heis stating an absurdity. 
We never send haystacks or corn-fields to New 
York or Philadelphia.” 

“Well,” I said, “what do you send?” 

“Why, horses, mules, cattle, hogs.” 

“Well, what makes your horses, mules, cattle 
and hogs? You feed a hundred dollars worth 


of hay to a horse, you just animate and get up- 
on the top of your haystack and ride it off to 








tle? You make one of them carry fifty dollars’ 
worth of hay and erass to the Eastern market.’’ 
Then T came to the hog question. [said— _ | 
“Mr. Wickliffe, yor send a hoz worth ten dol- | 
lars to an Eastern market; how much corn docs | 
it take at thirty-three cents per bushel to fatten | 

| 





ut" 

“Why, thirty bushels.” 

“Then you put that thirty bushels of corn into | 

the shape of a hog and make it walk off to the | 

Eastern market,” 

Mr. Wicklitfe jumped ep and said,— 

“Mr. Speaker, I acknowledyve the corn.” 

We fear the members of our modern Con- 

gresses are not so manly to own up—always. 

eS oe 

WILLING TO TAKE MONEY IF HE WAS 
URGED. 

People generally get laughed at who alter their 

minds after tscy have been generous, but it will 

do for a littie boy who doesn’t know any better 

—and we can laugh at him without hurting him: 


One afternoon Tommy G. was at work with 
Capt. 8., stowing hay. The job being finished, 
the captain asked the boy what he should pay 
him for his labor. 
“O, nothing, sir,” replied the boy, quickly. 
“But, Tommy, you have done well this nfter- 
noon. Idid not expect you to work for noth- 
ing. 
“You are quite welcome, sir,’’ returned the lad, 
as readily as befere. 
A few days after the captain met Tommy com- 
ing out of the village store. 
“Capt. 8.,” said the boy, “if yeu were urging 
me to take my pay for helping you stow hay the 
other day, how much should you be willing to 
rive ? 
. “How much?” repeated the captain, “why, 
twenty-five cents, perhaps.” 

“Yes, sir, well—J think I should be w ling to 
take it.” 
Of course a quarter was at once forthcoming. 


———- +2 


BELOW ZERO. 
“A little knowledge” is indced “a dangerous 
thing;’’ at least it very often tends to make its 
possessor ridiculous. The following conversa- 
tion among some Ohio River boatmen, which 
was overlcard by our informant, is a sample: 


First ?? atman.—That was an awful cold win- 
ter, now Ltell you. The river froge tight at Cin- 
cinnati, and the thermometer went down twenty 
degrees below Cairo. 

Second Boatman.—Below which? 

No. 1.—Below Cairo, you timber-head! 
you knew what that means? 

No. 2.—It don’t mean any thing, you fool! 
There’s no such thing. 

No. 1.—I say there is. You see when it freezes 
at Cairo, it must be pretty cold; se they say so 
many degrees below Cairo. 

No. 2.—Ho, ho! Youy.-tendtoknow! Why, 
you’ve got the wrong wei cniirely, 

No. 1.—Whiat is it, then: 

No. 2.—Why, so many viegrees below Nero, of 
course. I don’t know what it means, but [ know 
no what they always say when it’s dreadful 
cold. 


Don’t 





ALL ON A LEVEL, 


Religion levels men as men. Drunkenness 
levels them as brutes: 


The Atlanta Advocate told this incident of 
what it calls “Whiskey Equality,” as eccurring 
in the streets of that city. It will yet occur with- 
out the whiskey in its Christian churches and 
parlors: 

“On Christmas we saw a noisy group of 
drunken men, white and black, in about equal 
numbers, mingling in the most unrestricted hi- 
larity. We suppose, however, that this was not 
‘social equality,’ or ‘nigger equality,’ but only 
whiskey equality. Men of all grades when so- 
ber, are about equal when drunk.”’ 
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OLDEST AND YOUNGEST. 

Mrs. Stowe says: ‘‘The first child in a family 
is its poem—it is a sort of nativity play, and we 
bend before the young stran_er, with zifts, ‘gold, 
frankincense and myrrh.’ But the tenth child 
in a poor family is prose, and vets simply what 
is due to comfort. There are nosuperfluities, no 
fripperies; no idealities about the tenth.” 

It is a curious fact that many of the greatest 
poets, wits, and even philosophers that the world 
has produced, have been the youngest of large 
families of children. 


SIGNS OF THE TENDER PASSION. 

A very high Dutch author recently wrote of. 
love, and gave the following symptoms in the 
case of a young man who “had it:” 

He becomed extravagand, und got a shave 
und a shampoo efery day, und his pillow greadly 
resempled like dere vas a pig dere, dere vas so 
much greases spilled off his head, und altoged- 
der he agded as if his prains vas loose. 








THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 

A London paper tells of two rival travelling 
dentists who arrived together at a fair. One 
hoisted a ‘banner inscribed, “Facile Princeps.” 
The other immediately painted up on his booth, 
“Facile Forceps,” aud drew the crowd.—Inde- 
_ And so it is, in all the-professions of life,-prac- 








market. (Laughter.) 


ow is it with your cat- 














WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but: val 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones aie par- 
ticularly weleame. 

We aim to give a variety each week. 
we can use only drief communications, 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


In order to do so, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE. 

My Jirst is an insect. 
My second makes anxious days and sleepless nights, 
My third is complete, 
My whole isan admonition in two words which I 
often receive from my mother. F. W. R, 

2. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


. 


My first is in wisdom, though wanting in wit; 
ly next is in panic, though absent from fear; 
In heaven my third is, though sunk in the pit; 
In your eye find my fourth, though not in your ear, 
My fifth is in nothing: my /ast in excess, 
Sphynx utters the riddle, my whole you must guess, 
A.B. G. 








~~ 
WILLY Wisp. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 7 

My 1, 2, 3, 4 is a large body or collection. 
My 2, 3, 4 is a quadruped. 

My 1, 2, 8, 12 is a part ofa ship. 

My 5. 6, 7, 10 is a pain. 

My 6, 8, 12 is a cleft. 

My 9, 10, 11 & to be fixed hard. 

My 9, 10, 2, 12 is to rest, 

My 2, 12, 10 is the goddess of misehief. 

My 2, 12, 6, 7, 10 is the value of 6 or 7 mills. 
My whole is one of the United States. 1. a. M. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


A country in Africa. 
A small animal. 
The people ef a certain nation. 
A take. 
A sea. 
. A river. 
My initials make an ancient country; my jincls its 
capital. ‘ 


BLANKS. 


Fill the following blanks with words pronounced 
alike but spelled diilerently : 
. He will — the bell while —. 
2. They will —— the plan of the —~. 


POR go tor 











3. The wooden was injured by —. 
4. —— victory was by him. 
5. He neither nor ——. 


GAY AND Harpy. 
Conundrums, 

What is the difference between a farmer and a 
seamstress? One gathers what he sows, and the 
other sews what she gathers. 

What washerwoman does her work the most quiet- 
y? Sal Soda. 

Why area ball and a would-be wag alike? They 
never have any point. 

Of what trade isa minister at a wedding? A joiner. 

How do locomotives hear? Through their engin- 
ears. 

Ifaman and his wife go to Europe together, what 
isthe difference of their mode of travelling? He 
goes a-broad, and she goes a-long. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Hate the evil and love the good.” 
2. Tecumseh. 
3. “No brook will flow to the sea, 
When my soul thinks not of thee; 
All stars shall cease to be, 
But still Vl sigh for thee.” 
4. Cumberland, Iron, Blue Ridge, Rocky, Green, 
Catskill. 
5. Mice, Idol, Coal, Ella. 
6. Summer-House, 





DRINK AND LAZINESS, 

What do you think the warden of the Massa 
chusetts State Prison says? “Eight out of every 
ten come here by liquer; and a great curse is, 
not learning atrade. Young men get the notion 
that it is not genteel to learn a trade; they idle 
away their time, get into saloons, acquire the 
habit of drinking, and‘then gambling, and then 





tical men with “easy forceps” draw the crowd- 


they are ready for any crime.” 
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For the Companion. 
TWO PICTURES. 


When the April sunshine 
Poured a golden flood, 
Norah by the road-ide 
Made her pies of mud, 
On her bits of earthen, 
Mottled, brown and green, 
Singizg quaint old snatches, 
, Happy as a queen. 


In her eyes of azure 
Mirth danced like an elf, 
Or ‘neath silken lashes 
Shyly hid itself. 
Tangled curls of auburn 
Crowned the shapely heads 
Of the Irish maiden 
Cabin-born and bred. 


In the golden sunshine, 
By old nurse's side, 
Dainty little Katie 
Took her morning ride; 
Saw and envied Norah, 
Playing in the dirt, 
With her brown feet peeping 
From her homespun skirt. 
Norah's joy to grieving 
Turned that April day, 
Bitter thoughts of Katie 
Spoiled ber childish play. 
But that night the angels 
O’er their pillows bent, 
And two litte faces 
Smailed in sweet content. 
w. P. R. 


+> 
THOSE FOUR WORDS. 


All who have ever had a temptation and es- 
caped it, will appreciate the following beautiful 
story. Our readers who are Sunday school 
scholars, can easily tell where in the Bible 
the four words are found which came with such 
power to the little boy. The story is from the 
Christian Register: 


My father grafted a pear tree; it was a very 
choice graft, and he watched it with great care. 
The seeoud year it blossomed, but it bore but 
one pear. As there were no more that year, my 
futher was the more anxious about it. He hoped 
that no rough wind would blow it off; he losked 
at it every morning and evening, and was glad 
to find it all safe. 

He told all the children on no account to touch 
it, for the fruit was tender and must not be han- 
died. I do not believe the thought ever struck 
him that any one of his children could wish to 
steal it. 

Every one that came to see my father was 
asked to look at that pear; and they all agreed 
that it «as likely to ripen into a first-rate fruit; 
they also said that the tree would bear many 
— next year, and that he had made a capital 
grat. 

I never touched the pear with my fingers; but 
my cyes were often fixed upon it, and my heart 
coveted the taste of it. [did not keep my heart 
from this wicked coveting, and therefore I be- 
came a slave to it. The desire of that pear was 
my master. 

One nizht, after we were all in bed, that mas- 
ter would not let me sleep. Lerept upand went 
to the window. My father and mother were not 
at home, but the back door was left open for 
them to get in, if they came late. 

I put my head out of the window and saw the 
tree; after a while | saw the pear. I thought 
my mouth was pirched, and | must have some- 
thing juicy to moisten it. 

I crept down the back stairs on my naked feet, 
Gut at the door, and to the tree. A thought 
came to my mind: “What will father say?” and 
1 answered, “He will not know.”’ 

Sol had already settled it in myself that I 
weoald take the pear and eat it. I stood under 
the tree; [ looked up with my hand stretched 
out, and I saw a star looking down upon me 
through the leaves. All at once it was as if I 
heard the four words: 

“THOU, GOD, SEEST ME.’ 


I put my hands before mv eyes, and ran as fast 
asl could to the opened door, up the back stairs, 
and to my bed. 

There I stood trembling. I knew that God 
had seen me, and I thought my father and moth- 
er, and the servants, and the neighbors must 
eur of it, and that every body ‘vould call me 

rie. 

But I crept into my bed, and after a while I 
felt so glad that I did not take the pear; and I 
fell gsicep and slept sweetly. As soon as I saw 
my father, on the follewing morning, I marked 
his face, it was so pleasant; he said the pear was 
ripe; it might be taken down and eaten; who 
was to have it? 

I cried out, hardly knowing what I did, “God 
is to have it!” 

This was so strange an answer, that my fa- 
ther and mother looked wondering; and father 
said, very gravely, “What put that into your 
head?” 4 

I felt that my cheeks were burning hot, tears 
eame into my eyes, and a trembling came over 
me again. I began to sob, and to tell all about 
it; how I was tempted to steal the pear, and how 
1 was kept from it. 

My mother cried aloud; father himself wiped 
his eyes, took me very tenderly to his breast, 
and said, “Then it shall be as you say; God shall 
have the pear, and it shall be a treat to one af 
God’s dear children. 

“Are you willigg,” he asked mother, “that 
we slfould give. it'to poor little Annie who bag 
been so. long Qu.her sick-bed, often with parched 
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lips, and rarely with any thing to refresh her 
but cold water?” 

Mother consented willingly enough. She her- 
self went wiih me to carry ghe pear to the dear, 
patient sufferer; and O, how she joyed and 
thanked us! It did me more good than if I had 
really hed a dozen such pears given me freely, 
to eat without fear or trembling. 


—_—_—__+o 


THE DYING REBEL BOY. 
One who was a member of the Christian Com- 
mission relates the following reminiscence of the 
battle of Gettysburg. He says: 


While I stood near a score or more wounded 
rebels, who lay beneath the shelter provided by 
the broad branches of a huge old oak, I notiecd 
a youth, of fragile form and girlish look, lying 
a little to the left of the rest. Standing around 
him were a group of Philadelphia soldiers, be- 
longing to the famous brigade of which the 71st, 
72d and 69th form a. part, whose encampment 
was near at hand. 

This boy was then in the agonies of death. 
His chestnut curls were matted and wet, and 
thrown rudely back from a forehead of pearly 
whiteness—the deep blue veins looked purple 
under the surface of white, and as he raised his 
large, lustrous eyes, and extended a tiny hand 
with a beseeching expression of countenance, 
begging some one to “‘rub it, as it cramped so,” 
it made a picture that can never be realized by 
portrayal. 

After this and other little favors had been done 
for his comfort, he requested that his head ‘be 
raised, and in answer to an interrogatory, said,— 

“Lam not a rebel, but they made me fight. 
My mother and I were both for the Union.” 

Halting a moment in his breath, which had 
come short, thick, and evidently painful, he 
raised, or endexvored to raise, his head hicher 
upon the blanket which had been doubled for 
him, and said, with a sweet smile,— 

“A drink, please.” 

This was given him, and, after another brief 
pause, he rallied his speech, and asked if any of 
those present would take his name and send it 
to his mother. 

The assent was given, and he furnished it, and 
the town and county in the old mother of States 
which bore Washington aud others of the patri- 
ots. 

An inquiry was made as to whether he had 
any message to send. His eye brightened and 
his lip quivered, as he tremblingly replied,— 

“Yes; please to tell my mother to meet me in 
heaven.” And as if the labor was too great, or 
the excitement too much for him, hg sank back 
exhausted, and for a moment we thought that 
his spirit had passed away, 

Around the dying boy stood grim heroes who 
had fought many battles—men who had never | 
shown fear in the face of deatl, or even flinched 
in meeting him. They all uncovered their heads 
to the dying boy, and fears stood in their cyes. 

In a few minutes all was over. The little rebel 
lay stiff, though beautiful even in death. His 
voice wits hushed and his eyes sightless to the 
noise and confusion that prevailed around his 
rude bier. The shrill trumpet that had so often 
called him into action sounded now in vain. On 
the outskirts of Gettysburs. he lies buried, near 
where he fell, there to await the final trumpet 
which shall call him home. 








—__—_+o+—___—_ 


ADVENTURE WITH A BOA-CON- 
STRICTOR. 
In Good Words for the Young there is this ac- 
count of a skirmish between a hunter in Kaffir 
land (South Africa) and 


“The mighty boa-constrictor 
That has scared us in the pictur’ :’’ 


Happening to be out shooting, and in search 
of buck, about six miles from Natal Bay, I was 
riding with a friend and attended by a dog. 
This dog was of the pointcr bréed, and was very 
fond of turning a buck out of cover. 

The country over, which we were riding was 
like an Enzlish park, in which were small pateh- 
es of brushwood about the size of a comfortable 
dining-room. - 

At one of these patches of bush, my dog 
stopped, and commenced acting in a very un- 
usual manner. He pointed at the bush, then 
waged his tail as he.looked round at me, then 
@rew back as though afraid, and so on. 

I at once knew tliat some strange game was in 
the bush, and I suspected that it was either a 
leopard or a. porcupine; so, dismounting from 
my horse, [ ran to the bush ready for a shot, my 
friend doing the same. On ‘Iooking cautiously 
into the bush, my friend started back, exclaim- 
ing, “It isan enormous serpent!” 

At the same instant I saw the heavy, thick 
body of the python gliding towards my dog. 
Raising my gun, I sent a charge of shot into the 
snake’s body, 2nd jumped back so as. to avoid 
any attempt of the creature to spring at me. 

Having loaded the empty barrel, I approached 
with great caution, holding my gun ready, and 
peeping among the leaves and branches to catch 
sight of my enemy. It was well I did use cau- 
tion, for the instant I moved the branches the 
serpent lunged forward, making a dart at my 
face as rapidly as a cat springs on a mouse; his 
enormous jaws open and éxtended wide enough 
to take my head in them. 

I was just beyond the monster’s reach, or he 
would have pulled me down on the ground and 
probably bate erished’-me before my ‘friend 
could have cut or. shot him. Before, however, 
another dart could be mace at me, I. sent a 
prey ae shot into the python’s head which at 

it. ms ; 
aquing, ont, with considerable difficulty, 
erpenht from the bushes, I was surprised .at 
the beauty_of its coloring-and its enormous size. 
The size at first is deceptive; ‘Wien an dtiinial is 
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seen on the ground among trees and bushes, it 
looks small, but when it is handled or seen near, 
it looks far more formidable. So was it with 
this python. 

At first I fancied it was little more than twelve 
or fourteen feet in length, and that probably I 
could have dragged it alons the ground or 
knocked its head against a tree if ithad attacked 
me, but when I found that two of us could 
searcely drag it along the groynd, and that 
whilst as biz round as a man’S tli'gh, it was 
twenty-one fect in length, I realized what a 
formidable monster it was, and how poor a 
chance a man would have if he once allowed a 
serpent of this size to coil around him. 


——— - + 
AN EXTRAORDINARY ROOSTER. 
The possession of sly or comic talents is a 


great temptation to “cut up didos.”” The Ner- 
wich Bulletin says: 


One day last week, a well-known amateur ven- 
triloquist was a passenger on board a Hudson 
River Railroad car, which was in charge of Con- 
Inctor Fales. As the train proceeded, the ven- 
triloquist began the imitation of a rooster in a 
sort of “‘chuck-et-et-taw” style. 

A couple of repetitions brought the conductor 
in a hurry, followed by the brakeman, who in- 
sisted that the “rooster” be taken into the bag- 
gage car, where it belonged. 

Of course none of the passengers had a “roos- 
ter” with which to accommodate the zealous offi- 
eers. The conductor and brakeman then waxed 
wroth, and vowed they would find that “roos- 
ter,” any way. 

They walked up the aisle, carefully glancing 
at the feet of each passenger for the basket or 
parcel in which the “rooster” was roosting. In 
the middle of the car they found a woman with 
a big basket in her possession, 

“QO! here is the game” (rooster) said the con- 

ductor. 
” said the brakeman, “Iet’s put him 
out.” 
The ventriloquist sat directly opposite and 
threw his voice apparently into the basket. 

“It’s here, sure,” said the conductor, with a 
siznificant glance at the bras eman, and address- 
ing the lady, he inquired, blandly, if she had any 
objections to the removal of the basket and con- 
tents to the bazgaye car. The old lady didn’t 
understand the joke at all, and thinking it 
against the rules to carry a basket in the passen- 
ger car, permitted the conductor to take it away. 

He had hardly started for the door when the 
“roosters” voice was heard in the rear of the 
car. 

This was too much for Conductor F., who sud- 
denly comprehended the joke, and quickly re- 
turning the old lady’s basket, started for the 
nearest door as if on an important and pressing 
mission. The passengers sct up a loud lauzh as 
he disappeared, and the employees of the road 
have taken up the “‘rooster” story at oceasional 
intervals, to the disgust of the vigilant car con- 
ductor. 


+e - 


A “JAP” SCHOOL-BOY’S COMPOSI- 
TION. 

A Western paper prints a “composition,” 
which it says was written by Takejiro, a Japa- 
nese boy of seventeen, and sent by his teacher 
to herfather in Madison, Wis., all the way from 
Yokohama. Takejiro has not studied English 
quite a year yet: 


The composition is written on a peculiar kind 
of paper called rice paper, which is unruled; the 
lines are quite straight, however, and the writing 
is very well done—is much more easily read than 
that the editor is writing now. No one had cor- 
rected it, and we copy it as nearly as we can. 
Some mistakes will be found. One or two words 
are not spelled right, and some other mistakes 
are made, which show that he is not yet used to 
our language. But we very much doubt wheth- 
cr any of our young readers could learn, in less 
than one year, to write in Japanese as good a 
composition as this is. 

The composition is interesting for another rea- 
son. It tells us how bees are kept in Japan. 
At the end of the composition is a picture of a, 
bee-hive like those he describes: 

THE HONY. 

Henry was one day walking on a hill in the 
country with his uncle. When he saw a small 
box made of wood; hanging from the limb of a 
tree, on the lid of the box are many little holes, 
from which many bees flew out, and flew. back 
to the holes. He pointed it out to his uncl, arid 
asked whatit was + 

“It is a bee hive,” replied his uncle, “but is 
made by men.” “Why, uncle,I heard my fa- 
ther says, that a bees can make hives themselves; 
but can not this bees make hive?” “no,” he re- 
plied, “I will tell you now about that. 

A man who wish to get a many hony, make 
this box, and put a some sugar in it, and then 
hang it up some tree, under which are great 
many frowers 

A bees, which have found that, there is a su- 
ger in the box, live in the box, and they make 
hony in it. And, when the box was ful of hony, 
he nock the lid of it. As the bees heard a noise, 
they were so much shocked that they all hid be- 
hind the hony, then he took off the lid, and get 
the hony, but a half of it, for if he took all the 
hony, they could not make again 

If you wish to make hony make a box like 
=. You could get great many bony at one 

X. 
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WONDERS OF SMALL LIFE. 


Lewenboeck tells us of an insect seen with the 
microscope, of which twenty-seven j id 
only equal a mite. “Insects of-various 9 

bé seéa in the caviticsof a grain ‘of sand: 

is a forést of beautiful trees, with the 





leaves, flowers and fruits. Butterflies are fully 
fea her d. Hairs are hollow tubes. The surface 
of our bodies is covered with scal.s lke fish; a 
singie grain ef sand would cover one hundred 
and fifty of these scales, and yet a sinele scale 
covers five hundred pores. Through these nar. 
row openinys the sweat forces its way out like 
water through a sieve. Tie mites make five 
hundred stepsa second. Each drop of sta:nant 
water contains a world of animated beings, 
swimmins with as much liberty a; whales in the 
sea. Each leafhas a colony of iuscets grazing 
on it, like oxen in a meadow. 


THAT CIRCULAR SAW. 

The editor of the Niagara Jovrnal having 
just so much space to fill out in his paper, seized 
an item about a stolen saw, and made as much 
as he could of it. Boys can study this and learn 
how to hammer out a small story so thin that it 
covers considerable space. 


We are informed by a gentleman, who says a 
man told him who received his information from 
a boy who saw the occurrence, that a man came 
in from the country early Saturday morning to 
vet his saw filed. When he got close up to the 
saw establishment, he saw that the saw estab- 
lishment wa’ closed up. Being told by a young 
man whom he saw standing near, that the own- 
er of the saw manufactory lived in a house not 
far distant, he went for thé house, leaving his 
saw in care of the young man. He had no sus 
picion that the young man would steal that stee] 
saw. Arriving at the house, the man saw that 
he had been sold, for the people there never sold 
saws. The young man that he saw last with his 
saw, could be seen no longer; and he circulated 
around some time te find the thief who buzzed 
off with his circular saw. 





—_+or—___—_ 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


I used to think the Lord’s Prayer was a short 

rayer; but as I live long and see more of life, I 
ate to believe there is nosuch thing as getting 
through it. If a man in praying that prayer 
were to be stopped in every sentence until he 
thoroughly prayed it, it would take him a life- 
time. “Our Father’’—there would be a wall a 
hundred feet high in just these two words to 
some men. If he mizht say “our tyrant,” or 
“our monarch,” or even “our Creator,” he could 
get along wiih it, but “our Fathcr,’—why, the 
man is almost a saint who can pray that. 

You read, “Thy will be done,” and you say to 
yourself, “O, I can pray that,” but God says, 
“low is it about your temper and your pride? 
How is it about your business and your daily 
life?” This isa revolutionary petition. lt would 
make any man’s shop or store tumble to the 
ground to utter it. Who can stand at the cnd of 
the avenue along which all his pleasant thouzhts 
and wishes are blossoming like flowers, znd scnd 
these terrible words, “Thy will be done,” crush- 
ing through it? I think it the most scarching 
prayer to pray in the world. 
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ESCUIRE 


Was originally applicd to the armor-hearcr of 
the knight in the days of chivalry. Tenants of 
the crown in England, who held by kni.zht’s ser- 
vice, were feudal esquires. Subsequently the 
eldest sons of knights aud baronets beesme en- 
titled to the name by birth, and so cid the sons 
of the younger sons of dukes and marquises, 
and their eldest sons. 

After this came esquires by profession—ofll- 
cers in the army and navy, barrisicrs and doc- 
tors of law, and doctors of mecici:ne, but no sur- 
gcons; besides esquires by ofice, for justices of 
the peace are vulzarly called ‘’squires,’’ mean- 
ing esquire. In the course of years, the title of 
esquire, or Esq., became an appendae to the 
name of every man in Eneland not a tradesman 
or shopkeeper, and thus it came to this country. 
Icre we still moredemocratized it, and bestowed 
it on every man without discrimination. It is 
now regarded as a somewhat obsolete custom 
here. 

Vulgar people still write Esq., and get offend- 
ed if not so addressed; but it is rapidly becvm- 
ing the gencral custom to address a person as 
plain “‘Mr. ’ So-and-so. 


MR. LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG GRATION. 


One of Mr. Lincoln’s private secretarics has 
the origirial rough draft, with all the intcrlinea- 
tions and crasures, of ‘the Gettysburg oration. 
At that'time the President was very anxious on 
account of the illness of his boy ‘““Tad,” and un- 
der these circumstances, in a little country hotel, 
in view of the battle-ficld, Mr. Lincoln wrote the: 
greater part of the immortal oration which has 

read with admiration wherever the English 
language is read or spoken. The first part of 
the oration, which had been prepared before 
leaving Washington, was written with pen and 
ink, but the part composed after his arrival at 
Gettysburg, was written with the short stub of @ 
lead pencil, on straggling sheets of paper, of un- 
equal breadth and length. Mr. Lincoln was dis- 
appointed in Mr. Everett’s machine oratory, and 
complained that it reached everybody’s ears and 
nobody’s heart. He was not aware that he him- 
self had said any thing that men would not wil 
lingly let dic. 








IJlJL 


Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller, is still 
io He has stuck there for a long time, and 


uch trouble to get through the re 
‘lettefs‘of the —— as he ‘has with 
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For the Companion. 
MATTIE’S WANTS AND 
I wants a piece of cal’co 
To make my doll a dess; 
I doesn’t want a big pieee, 
A yard’ll do, I guess. 
I wish you’d fred my needle, 
And find my fimble, too— 
I has such heaps a sewin’ 
I don’t know what to do. 


WISHES. 


My Hepsey tored her apren 
A tum’lin’ down the stair, 

And Cesar’s lost his pantnoons 
And needs anozzer pair. 

I wants my Maud a bonnet, 
She hasn’t none at all, 

And Fred must have a jacket, 
His ozzer one’s too small. 


I wants to go to grandma’s, 
You promised me I might. 
I know she’d like to see me, 
I wants to go to-night. 
She lets me wipe the dishes, 
And see in grandpa’s watch— 
I wish I'd free, four pennies 
To buy some butter-scotch. 


I wants some newer mittens— 
I wish you’d knit me some, 

’Cause most my finger freezes, 
They /eaks so in the fum. 

I wore’d ’em out last summer, 
A pullin’ George’s sled ; 

I wish you wouldn’t laugh so— 
It hurts me in my head. 


I wish I had a cookie, 
I’m hungry’s I can be. 
If you hasn’t pretty large ones 
You'd better bring me free. 
I wish I had a p’ano— 
Won’t you buy me one to keep? 
O dear! I feels so tired, 
I wants to go to sleep. 





Peter laughed out real loud. 

Dick is a very oblizing boy, and will do just | 
what I want him to. We played animals, and 
made believe be some kind of beast, and the | 
other was to guess what animal we meant to be. | 
I growled. Dick said that was a weasel’s | 





is 
sumption, ‘throat and Chest Diseases, Kidney 
and other similar weaknesses, 


| renovator of the system, 





A Fact worth KxownG, that Whife Pine Compound 
surest, best. and safest remedy for Incipient Con- 


Somplaints 





| Humor lt octor, which has no equal as a blood purifier or 





squeak. I meant it fora bear. I guess I haven’t | 
got a very gruff voice. \1 
Dick made a growl. 
for alion. I said so. 
in a trap. 

I like that play, but it was tiresome. 
we played war. 

We put two chairs together and covered them 
with grandma’s shawl. and put three pillows 
behind them for men. 

We threw a rubber ball at them. 
men. Pillow men, I mean. I shouldn’t like to 
kill a real live man. He might not like it. I 
should think it was unpleasant to be killed. 

Dick is a very brave boy. He is not afraid to 
be out after dark. We played night at grand- 
pa’s. We pulled the curtains down, and then 
we rolled the big cricket over the floor. That 
was for thunder. Dick flashed a match. That 
was lightning. 

This was our play of a storm at sea. 
was our ship. 
passenger. 
knows all about it. 
have been awful. 


I thought he meant it | 
He said it was a rat caught | 


Then 


I killed two 


The sofa 
Dick was captain, and Iwas a 
Dick has been in a storm, and he 
If it was like this, it must 





Grace Gorpon. 
— 


For the Companion, 
JACK STONE’S GOOD TIME. 


Ihave had a good time, a very good time. 
I’ve been over to grandpa’s. My Cousin Dick is 
there. 

My father and Dick’s father are real brothers. 
They are stopping at grandpa’s. 

Ilike Dick. Tle’s a city boy, and knows a 
great deal. He wears fine clothes. They are al- 
most too nice to sit down in, and his boots shine 
80 you can see your face in them. 





He’s older thanI am. He’s taller. 
4 sweet little pony. 
if it wasn’t wicked to do so. 


He s 
like to live on a farm. 
in Boston, where he lives. 
get eggs, and butter, and other things. 


Dick has got parlor skates. They have roll- 
‘ts on them, and you can skate in the house. 
He brought me a large rocking-horse with a real 


horse’s tail to it. 
I make believe I am a soldier. 


tied a scarf around my waist. 


did. 
owe him the rest. 


cake, and it worried me about paying it. 


thanked me. 


bees policeman.” 


He owns 
I should wish it was mine 
says he would 
They don’t have farms 
I wonder where they 


Dick made me 
Asoldicr cap out of a Youth’s Companion, and I 


Then we played highwaymen. Dick helé my 
orse. He said I must give up my money. I 
Ionly had a cent, but I told him I would 


He said “Debt is a very bad thing.” I think 
80 too. Lowed Peter Cole three pins for a rosy 
The 
first three pins I got I gave Peter Cole. He 
He said I was honest. I was lit- 
tle then, and I meant to say “Honesty is the best 
Policy.” But I didn’t. I said “Honey is the 





Grandpa came in, and we got him to make be- 
| lieve he was another ship. 
to. Heis real obliging. Our ship rolled, and I 
tumbled overboard. Grandpa saved me. Iwas 
very much obliged to him. He said it wouldn’t 
do to have Johnny Punks lost at sca. Lam 
Johnny Punks with grandpa. 
Grandma came in and said she had never 
heard such a noise in all her born days. She 
was mistaken. It was a great deal noisicr when 
they were putting up the stove in the parlor. 
Grandma thinks boys are always noisy. I 
guess they can’t help it very well. They have 
noise in them and it must come out. 
Grandpa tells her that quict boys are most al- 
ways in mischicf. I think he ought to know. 
He was a boy once himself. It must be a good 
many years ago. I wonder if he remembers jg. 
I guess he was a very, very quict boy, for he 


He was vory willing 


j ing elsewhere. 


THOSE wishing to purchase new styles of choice furni- 
ture at reasonable prices, will do well to call on Messrs. 
P. F. Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 Union St., before = 





ARRANGEMENTS have been made with Messrs, J. Jay 
GocLp & Co., No. 35 Bromfield Street, for framing our 
premium Chromo, “The Doetor,” at very favorable rates 
to our subseribers. They alse ke ecep a fine stock of Kn- 
gravings, Chromos and, indeed, Pictures of all kinds, con- 
| stantly on hand. 





Douvar STEAM ENGINE.—Evety reader of Youth's Com- 
| panion mus'. have seen the Cireular and picture of our 
Engine last week. Remember we will sesd it by mail, 
post paid, for $1 30, and the Scientific Attachment for 35c. 
CorBy Bros. & Co., 503 Broadway, N.Y. 


iV ANTED— Agents to’cahvass for the Copper Faced 
‘Sype for marking clothing. Great eat 1 
have fifteen new styles. Send for reulars. 
13—lw W. B. GORITAM, l2 School St. 
OUR NAME printed “with we eel iy o 
Y thirty-tive medica cards for at five ssahigg 
13—1w J.F. DEWEY, Batav ia, Tl. 


THE WEED 
‘sFamily Favorite’’ 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


are the MOST PePULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEsT range and VARIETY of Work. “They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to opepate, amt are always 
n order. 

“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT, NEEDLE, ad 

“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALE MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


Special Announcement. 

Dr. Abel Stevens is now associated with Dr. Crooks 
m the editorial management of The Methodist, alive, 
| wide-awake, inde pendent, scholarly, sound and reliable 
Family Newspap ptable to all lovers of Earn- 
est Christianity, whether Methodists or not. 
{SF" To mect a growing demand for The Methodist, 
we have made arrangements by which the American 
News Company will act as our exclusive agents for sap- 
plying Newe-dealers, so that hercafter the paper may 
be found at the news-stands. 
ta Every week a Lecture Room Talk, by Rev. 
H. W. Beecher. 
te Every other week a Great Sermon in full from 
Spurgeon and others 
Ct Yearly Subscription of $2 50 may be sent direct to 
our office (by registered letter, money order, or draft), or 
paid to a local canvassing agent. Specimen copics free. 


G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, 


_13—-lw 114 Nassau i St., New York. 








13—eop40w 











COUGHS, INFLUENZA, 


Sore Throat, Colds, Whooping-Cough, Croup, Liver Com- 
plaint, Bronchitis, Asthma,. leeding of the 
Lungs, and every aticction of the 
‘throat, Lungs and Chest 
are speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well known preparation does notdry tp a cou: 
leave the cause behind, as is the case, with most bn nag 
but it loosens and cleanses the lungs ard allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of the complaint. 





says he was always in mischicf. He’s altered 
since. He didn’t know grandma, then. 

Dick wanted to play tag, but grandma said it 
was too noisy for the house. We went to the 
barn. We looked at the pony, and Dick said we 
had better go to ride on it. We got on. Irode 
first, and Dick held me. 

We rode over to mother’s, and then went 
down to the brook. It was froze over, I guess 


| likes me. I don’t know why. 
dy there. Perhaps that’s the reason. 
Dick and I forgot to play tag. 
matter much. 
Dick likes to see Joe milk the cows. Joe ig 
grandpa’s hired man, and he is a very good man, 


with a black stick. 
I shall look when I grow up. 
I don’t expect to have any. 
mind. But I have 
Dick, a very, very good time. 


It had whiskers. 


Jack STONE. 


the fishes had shut up their houses for the win- 


I buy all my can- 


It does not 


He’s funny, and can make pictures on the barn 
He made a picture of me as 


I may alter my 
had a good time with Cousin 


| Consumption can be Cured 


| by’a timely resortto-this standard remedy, as is proved by 
hundreds of testimonials received by the’ proprietors. 

| Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 80> 

| sold by dealers generally. 


A Florist, at Your Door. 





the Innisfailen Greenhouses. 


12 Fine Plants for $2 00. 


paid, on the 
a light box With almost the entire ball ofearth attached. 


on and 


, BOSTON, and 
13—4w 


GAv= Express charges by ordering your plants from 


The following named plants I will send by mail, pre- 
eccipt of $2 00. ‘The plaats will be pac Ked in 





* GREAT WANT 


Has madc itself powerfully felt in our business during the 


past year, and we have made our best endeavor to supply 
‘LHOUSANDS OF LuTTLEs (not in a day, few | it 
| Weaks, but covering years) have been sold of PUL! AND'S 


MARCH 22D, 


We shall open under the management of 


J.WALTER READ, 


An entirely new department, which will be hereafter 
known as the 


BOYS’ CUSTOM ROOM, 


The calls of our better class of trade have constantly 
obliged us to manufacture Boys’ garments from measure, 
so that without special attention this branch has become 
a most important item. For our own interest as well as 
for oitr customers’ we have decided to encourage the 
growth of this particular portion of our business, and for 
many months we have been engaged in making those 
preparations which enable us to-day to offer what we be- 
lieve to be a 


Complete Department 


In every respect for the Clothing of Boys and Youth, All 
who have Boys To CLOTHE appreciate the difficulty of 
finding the person able to suggest and originate, and at 
the same time willing to accept the ideas which may be 
offered. We have made selection of catters with special 
reference to these qualities, and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Read (the ablest Boys’ Clothier in the country) we 
expect this department will prove inevery way acceptable 
and worthy ofliberal patronage. To afiord every accom- 
modation which the nature of the business requires, and 
for the general convenience of all our px rons, we have set 
apart a P@RTION of our ROTUNDA which will be hereafter 
devoted exclusively to this 


Boys’ Custom W ork. 


Connected with, and yet entirely distinct from it, will be 
the department for Boys’ Ready slade Clothing, where 
we shall continue to offer improved styles of garments, of 
ourown manufacture, at prices which will prove a saving 
of at least one profit to all purchasers. Sv faras known 
tous we are THE ONLY HOUSE IN Boston engaged exten- 
sively in the retail Boys’ Clothing business which manu- 
factures, without exception, every article sold. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, Prop’s, 
“OAK HALL,” 


32, 34, 36, 38 NORTIL STREET, Boston. 
13—eowst 


WALTHAM WATCHES ?™ 32 35. 
Also, New Watch for Buvs. 

end. tc to tag On Be RD & Cid... 84 Fr mont St., 

cight aay with the W altham Ww ateh Co.) for 
Tilustraved (° ircular, free. 

Watches sent per ‘L. xpress, C.0. D. 
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UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRIT: SER. 


“The best and strongest. ""— Boston Evening Traveller. 
1s “sow niversal is the best. ’—American Ayriculturist. 1 


JToR FATTENING CHICKENS, AND ALL 

other kinds of pas in one-half the time usu: uly 
required. Approved and adopted by all the leading poul- 
try men in the country who have tried it. Agents wanted 
in every town throughout the Union; those already in the 
field are making $-00 per month. Worth $25 toevery man 
who keeps poultry. Senten receipt of the retail price, $1, 
in registered ares Address in plain hand, 

GEO. W. 8. MORTON, Ge neral Agent, 

_12-2wp Bennington, Vt. 





Live Men Wanted 
Tnevery County of the United States to sell 
COLBY’S PREMIUM WRINGER, 
With Moultoen’s Indestructible Rolls. This we. 
can prove is the best Wringer in the world. And we ene 
sure geod wages to our age _ Send_ for full te am and 

particulars to LBY BROS. & CC 
Orto 508 Broadway, XY. Y. 
WITUERBEE & Eaton, 262 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


oYs’ MACHINERY.—W e have many kids of of 
amusing and interesting machinery for 
The Dollar Steam Engine, 
Of which we will send illustrated circulars to any boy 
who will send his:address, with 3-cent Uae 
Cc OLBY BRO & | UV., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘BABY CARRIAGES. 
yy finest assortment in any ahow room, and at all 
prices, from 82 50 to $J00, can be seen at 
COLBY BROS. & CO. 8 roadway, NY. 

















ter. It looked so. 1 | Monthy ba ge : yo and =. 

We called at the store and bought two candy |- i Scarlet Salvia, 1 Monthly Carnation, 
sticks. Dick did. He gave me one. It was very : cae” ; — 
good. I would like another just like it now. It| 1 Zonale Geranium, 
is very cheap, only one cent a stick. I should re ee pebons as, cobtabaing = fine 
think Mr. Gooding would eat it often himself. applicants. Address 

Mr. Gooding is our storckeeper. -He says he| 13—1w + 3. priwneld, Mass, 








BABY’S BREATH. 


per packet. 

Gladiolus, Splendid Bulbs. 
Every bulb warranted to flower, $100 per t dozen, Very 
choicest VERBENA SEED, per pkt. 25 cts. GERANIUM SEED, 
from prize flowers, per pkt, 25cts. Dovs_E DIADEM Pink, 
new and splendid, per pkt. 25.cts. Also 
and Vegetable Seeds. Seatenae es free. 

H. 8. PECK & CO., 
13—1w 


Gypsophilia, called ““Baby’s Breath,” and “Sea Spray,” 
most exquisite flower to set off bouquets. Seed—10 cts. 


all kinds Flower 


VERY poy, who has a Dollar Steam Engine, should 
send a 3-cent stamp for our illustrated circular of 
Novelty Machinery and scientific Attachments with Pul- 
leys for attaching to the —— 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘D: ghton ‘Furnace Company, 
pienateterere of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Ww — Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
96 and 98 NortHn $trEEt, Boston. 





DR. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—oR— 





Melrose, Mass. 
ADiES’ GEM. binatj Sci Sha 





Box 461, Chicago, Il. 











Read This! 


Agents! 


&30 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful ventions. 

















E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
r week and expenses, or allow a large 


remiais, to. subegribprs and better premiums 
- club yin. t any other paper. 

for 0 cts. A $40 Sewing tach ine for 75 
— SunBeam, Holliday’s Cove, W, Va. 


—A rpener, 
Ripoct, and Bution-Hole Cutter. Also convenient as 


HE BEST STORIES in The Sunbeam. 
On trial 3 months 
subscribers. Ad- 


Electric Bands and Soles, 
For 4 instant Relief and Radical Cure of — Feet, 


a ——— Lory os ner and en cleaner. Suitable for the work | Rheumatism Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
basket, ty porte t. Price , sent of Vital Power. Servous Prostration or Debiivy, and all 
return mail. “ Aouae washed K. H. Cottle & Co.y P. O. | other Nervous Diseases. Sold by druggists, The Soles 


also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
Send stamp for circular. Address 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
$-tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 
EAD THIS!—Send $1 and receive a Household 











An Unusual Offer, 


Edition United States Counterfeit Detector, llustrat 
with six beautiful steel engravings. Laban, HeaTn & 
a 30 Hanover St., Boston. Agents wanted. ll—4w 





$25 Od & Month, with Stencil and Key. 
3) re Dies. Secure Circular and So: 


esfree, 8S. 








8—6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. pita, 
We will send mai}, t-paid, ta nm who 
GENTS—Male or Female; best pay ant ae sends us erents-dve cents dea went and) wetenate Pho- 
free, by American Book Company, 62 reet, Album, vhat Will hol hold fifty pictures. 
New York. eis PERRY MASON & CO, 








. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


49—Cua 
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| they fly over Mount Taurus, being afraid of the 


| the notice of the eazles. 


TERMS: 
The Sunscrirrion Pricx of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tuk Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is reecived by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be mide in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WuEN NEITHER @F THESE CAN BK PRO- 
CUKED, send the meney in a resistered letter. All 
post-inasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows te What time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.- Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, | 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 
ye is sent Your name cannot be found on our 

oka unless this is done. 


Letters to publishers shoul! be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtu’s Companion, Bosten, Mass. 


For the Companion. 
CAMILLA URSO’S CHILDHOOD. 


Camilla Urso, the charming violinist, was born 
in Palermo, in 1810. At six years of age, she 
discovered a wonderful susceptibility to the beau- 
ties of nature and art, and was regarded as one 
of the most interesting children in the world. 

Ilcr musical scnsitiveness was so great that a 
light, joyful note would cause her features te 
become radiant with delight, and a sad one 
would brins tears to her eyes. Mer parents 
marked her passion for music with surprise, and 
her fath.r looked upon her as a superior being 
whom Providence had consizned to his care. 

It was alovely, dreamy day in Italian autumn. 
The mass of St. Cecilia was to be chanted at the 
church of the Iloly Cross. The ceremonics were 
to be extremely gorgeous, and the music was to 
be unusually artistic and impressive. The father 
of Camilla desired te attend, and he took his lit- 
tle daughter with him. She had never keard an 
erehestra ia a manner to appreciate its music, 
and she knew nothing of the marvellous expres- 
sions that may be produced by the violin. 

Just after Camilla entered the church, tottling 
at the hand of her father, the low, sobbing strains 
of the “Kyrie Eleison’’ arose, and presently tho 
organ rolled in its solemn harmony. Then the 
violins threw a tremulous sweetness of sound on 
the air. 

The little girl, at first deeply affected, now be- 
came statue-like, as one entranced. She stood 
motionless, her cheek pale, and her lustrous eyes 
riveted on the violins. The blazing altar, the 
glittering vestments of the priests, the sweet sig- 
nals of the bells failed to draw her attention, 
but the notes of the violin seemed to elevate her 
soul in rapture, as thouch an inspiration had de- 
scended upon her from on high. 

The mass ended, but Camilla continued stand- 
ing, statue-like, beside one of the pillars of the 
ehureh, 

The people passed eut, but she seemed uncon- 
scious of what was going on about her. 

“Come, my daughter,” said her father, but she 
did not move. 

Ile was alarmed. He took the little girl into 
his arms, and bore her from the church. 

“My daughter, what is the matter?” 

Her father’s voice and the cool autumn air 
dispelled the charm. 

“Fatker, what instrument was that that fol- 
lowed the organ?” 

“The violin.” 

“I would like to learn to play the violin.” 

Her father procured a violin, and she soon was 
able to produce from it such sweet and ethereal 
music that her playing became the delight of her 
friends. 

She received such an ovation at her first pub- 
lic concert, that her Kttle form was nearly buried 
in the bouquets that the audicnce showered up- 


| tion as fact in his statement, but the question 


The ancients attributed to geese rather more 
intelligence than the people ef modern times are 
disposed to allow them. 

Plutarch says that the geese of Cilica, when 


eagles by which it is frequented, carry small 
stones in thcir mouths, to prevent them from in- 
dulging in their propensity to gabble and attract 


It is probable that there is quite as much fic- 


will come up with considerable force, whether it 
might not be well for some of us to imitate this 
supposed custom, and whether by so doing we 
should not ofttimes thus keep from doing inju- 
ry to others as well as ourselves. 





VARIETY. 


A PUBLIC DINNER IN FIJI. 
Peace or war between nations has sometimes 
depended on the state of the rulers’ stomachs, 
and the character of a whole people is largely 
judged from what they eat and how they eat it: 


A publie dinner in Fiji is a veyy great affair, 
and you must take care how you behave at it. 
All the guests bear a hard in feeding the oven 
or stirring the pot. A floor of clean leaves is 
eovered with cocoa-pots, on which are placed 
baked taro and yams ‘‘to the amount of several 
tons.” The next ticr is formed of vakalolo, or 
pudding in green leaves, well oiled. Surmount- 
ing this pedestal are the baked turtles, or two or 
three hows baked whole. 

On one occasion there were fifty tons of yams, 
fifteen tons of sweet pudding, seventy turtles, | 
five eart-loads ef yagona, and two hundred tons 
of uncooked yams. One of the puddings meas- 
ured twenty-one feet in circumference. A lord 
mayor’s feast in Guildhall is mere fooling to 
this. And the turtle, too! Butif you have the 





j 


honor to be invited to a feast in Fiji, you must | 
be cautious. | 
A chief having caten a cocoa-nut without of- | 
fering a bit to one of his followers, the latter | 
went over to the enemy, and in the next battle | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


singled out his former master. He asked to be 
spared. “Do you not,” was the stern reply, 
“remember the nut? For that you must dic.” 
and then came the fatal blow. 

Another chief sat down with his father-in-law; 
but on passing a dish, a cooked suana, he broke 
off part of its tail. “A dark scowl covered his 
relative’s face,’ and at the first opportunity he | 
slew his son-in-law, havinz first told him he could 
not put up with broken tail.—Zeisure Hours. 


—~> —_— 
THE FOOL AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A band of rustic worthies were seated around 
the tavern fire, one winter’s evening, consisting 
of the blacksmith, the barber, the constable, and. 
the schoolmaster. After they had exhausted all 
the ordinary topics of conversation, the peda- 
gogue proposed a new kind of a game, in which 
one was to propose a question, and whoever pro- 
posed one that he himself could not solve, was 
to pay the reckoning for all. Dick Dolt, whom 
every one thought a fool, was picked out for the 
first question. 


words, and looking ineffably stupid, “you have 
seen the way chipmonks diz their holes; can 
any of you tell why they don’t throw up any 
dirt?’ 

That was a poser; and, after a long cogitation, 
even the schoolmaster was compelled to give i 
up. Itdevolved on Dick to explain. 

“The reason is,”’ said he, ‘‘that they begin at 
the bottom of the hole. 

“Stop! step!’ cried the pedagogue, surprised 
out of all prudence by so monstrous an asser- 
tion; ‘pray, how does the squirrel get there?” 

“Ah,” answered Dick, “that’s a question of 
your own proposing!” « 


The schoolmaster had to pay the reckonings. 
een see oe ~ 
LEFT-HANDEDNESS,. 


Many parents try to cure their children of 
left-handedness by using severe measures, such 
as whipping, or oblizing the child to go for 
weeks with the left hand tied to the body. Some 
even go so far as to make it a matter of special 
shaming and mortification. This should never 
be. Left-handedness certainly produces an awk- 
ward effect, but it is not one of the cardinal sins. 
If a child can be taught to write with her right 
hand, to use her knife, fork and v peed pron 
raise her glass, and offer the right hand in salu- 
tation, it is by no means necessary to cure her of 
using the left hand occasionally. In many cases, 
to be ambidextrous is invaluableto women. All 
needle-work should be carefully taught with the 
right hand as needle-holder, but left-handedness 
should not be treated as a crime to be punished. 
The child should be kindly told its disadvan- 
tages, and shown how awkward it looks. A 
pretty coral bracelet of beads strung on elastic, 
worn on the right hand, has a marvellous effect 
on left-handed girls, and is always worth trying. 
—Hearth and Home. 


a 
PIGEON WHISTLES. 


The people of China are very fond of games of 
chance, and are desperate betters. Instead of 
horse races, they have pigeen fights. They rear 
at great expense, and with all manner of gare, 
pigeons of a very kirge breed and with great 
strength of wing. These pigeons are carried 


| 
“Neizhbors,” said Dick, drawling out his 
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at the moment agreed upon. Before leosing 
them a little whistle made of very lizht wood is 
fastened to their tails. This whistle has fiftecn 
tubes of different-sized bores, so put together as 
to produce a sort of tune when the air is drawn 
rapidly throuxh them by the birds’ swift flight. 
The betting public await the pigeons at the cn- 
try of the pigeon-house. They know their own 
birds from afar by the tones of their whistles. 
These announce first the victor bird, and then 
the vanquished in the race.—Hearth and Home. 


—_—__.>——_—_. 


A TRAIN OF CARS STOPPED BY TUR- 
KEYS. 

An Arkansas paper reports the following novel 
incident on the Little Rock and Fort Smith Rail- 
road: “‘A flock of wild turkeys, more tan five 
hundred in number, congrezated on the track 
near Cadron station. The down train rounded 
the curve and the engineer soon discovered that 
the turkeys intended to hold possession of the 
track. Laving one minute to spare he stopped 
his train to allow them to depart, but they were 
not disposed to give way. The turkeys sur- 
rounded the train, walked up and down the track 
on either side of the cars, evidently dclizhted 
with the novelty of their situation. No hunting 
party aboard and no fire-arms of any descrip- 
tion, the turkeys were safe, but one or two short, 
quick whistles from the locomotive upset their 
calculations, and they lost no time in gaining 
the bushes, where they were soon hid froin view, 
and the train moved on.” 


cereenccteen mene 
SAVED BY MIS MONEY. 


A mother in Prussia, while taking leave of her 
son, who was starting for the army, brought him 
a sort of amulet, such as a good many people in 
Europe still believe in, to make him bullet-proof. 
The son laughingly pxshed it aside, and taking 
some of the gold pieces which his parents had 
giveu him, remarked that they sheuld be the 
only tali-man he would take along. During the 
battle of Mars la Tour, the young student was 
struck by a bullet and fell to the ground. Ile 
thought his last hour had come, but when the 
pain of the first shock gradually ceased, he 
looked at his breast and found that the bullct 
had not penetrated the skim. It had been ar- 
rested by the last gold picee which the youth had 
in his vest pocket, and this had been completely 
hollowed out by the bullet. 


A LITTLE HERO. 


A gentleman, while passing through a street 
in New York, heard a child’s voice from a base- 
ment crying “llelp! help!’ He ran in, and 
found a little five-year-old boy holding a bed 
blanket around his sister, two years younger, 
who had caught herclothes on fire, and the little 
hero had succeeded in putting out the flames. 
The boy, in answer to the question why he 
wrapped the bed-blanket aruund his sister’s 
burning clothes, said his ma had told him that 
was the best way to pnt out fire, and as to why 
he cried “Uelp! he!p!” that he was afraid he 
could not do it, andl suneul some one to help. 
He was then asked why he did not leave his sis- 
ter, and run into the street, «nd cry for help. 
He answered with tears in his eyes, “No, I never 
would have left her. She was my sister. Had 
she burned up, I would have burned too.” 

en 


HAVEN’T PRAYERED, 


One day, on account of work going on in the 
house, the regular dinner was omitted, and a 
lunch substituted. While waiting for the fami- 
ly to gather, little Annette, who was already 
seated in her hizh chair, was given a picce of 
bread and butter. After cating a little she 
stopped and began calling, “Papa, papa, come! 
I can’t cat my lunchin, ’cause you haven't 
prayered!” 


DANGEROUS BACK LOG, 


A family in Perryville, Ky., had s narrow es- 
cape the other day. A back log was thrown on 
a kitchen fire ata house a short distance from 
that place, which failed to burn up that night. 
The next morning, before renewing the fire, an 
unexploded shell was found in the remainder. 
It was imbedded in the tree from which the afore- 
said log was taken, during the little affair be- 
tween Messrs. Buell and Bragg at that place in 
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Tue inscription on the tomb of Dr. John Con- 
dor, in Bunhill Fields, is touching and suggest- 
ive: 

T have sinned, 


I have repented, 
1 have trusted, 


I have loved, 

I rest, I shall rise, 

And through the grace of Christ, however un- 
worthy, I shall reign. 

An Irishwoman went to a dentist’s to have a 
tooth extracted. She inquired the price, and he 
told her fifty cents. “It is too much,” she said; 
but with ready wit she asked, ‘‘Would you pull 
two for seventy-five cents?” to which the oblig- 
ing dentist consented. 


Two travellers, stopping at a Des Moines hotel, 
came near losing their lives, by blowing out the 
gas on retiring to bed. One of them, when 
asked if he smelt any thing wrong, said yes, but 
he thought it was the other fellow’s breath. 

“T am going to the post-office, Bob, shall I in- 
quire for you?” 

“Well, yes, if you have a mind to, but I don’t 
think you will find ine there.” 


is wid ye.” 


An Trish lover remarked that it is a great com- 
fot to be alone, “especially when yer swatebeart 


Wury is the carth Ike a blackboard? Because 


‘oches” 
for Coughs, Celds, and Bronchial Affections, now stands 
the first in public favor and confidence; this result has 
been acquired by a test of many years. Its merits and cx- 
tensive use have caused the Troches to be counterfeited 
and we would caution purchasers to be on their gard 
against worthless imitations. 


A Universat Remepy.— Brown's Bronchial Tr 





TUE PorvLaR Boston CARPET WARE!NOTSE.—Jchn J, 
Peasley & Co., 47 Washington St ect, are retailing a de. 
sirable grade of Carpetings, all wo. 1 an! fast colors, in 
imitation of Brussels and ‘tapestries, for 45 cents per yz 
called Crosleys’ Retiform Brussels. No one s! 
the opportunity of securing so good acarpet att 
price. 
EAUTIFUL PICTURES.— American and Foreign 
Views, Landscapes, &c. Size 13x13 inches. Splendid- 
ly colored. Price ouly 15 cts., 2 forz5 cts. Postpaid. ‘ih 
cheapest picturesin the world. Order of the N. k.P 
TURE CoO., Danville, N. I. 
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UNTING, Trapping and Fishing. All about it. Seyr 
FREE, address *MUNTER,”’ liinsdale, N. H.  *13—4w 








RICH, BARE and RACY READING. Wit, humor, fan, 
Sent free, address BANNER, Hinsdale, N. HM. *13 4w 


GNAKES’ EGGS.—Wonderful and astonishing. 
*13—2w 





GINAKES’ EGGS.—Greatest of all chemical curios 
ta’ ities, *13-2w 





SNAK&s’ HGGs.—Will astonish and amuse you’ 
I’rice 25 cents a neat. *13-2w 

SNAKES’ EGGS,—-ent by mail. 
SEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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YENTRILOQUISM — Rest look at lowest price. A 
real self-insiructor, wi. nume ous examples for 
practice and exhibition, alsu t-lls howto m:ke anil use 
the famous Magic Whistle. Only 15 cents of book-cllers 
or bv mail. JLSSE HANEY & Cv., 11) Nassau Street, 
New York. “fhe boys have so oft: n been humbucged by 
advertised instructions in ventriloqui:m that they will 
be thankful to Mr. tianey for furnishing at such trifling 
cost a bock from which the art can reoly be fully and 
easily learned by any one.”"—J. ¥. Lve. Free Press. 
*13—eow3t 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
Itis the enly reliable and harmless Femedy known for 


removing Brown discoloraticn. Sold by druggists 
where. Depot, 49 Bond street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Klack-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Lletch  d distigurations cn the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone znd Pimple Remedy, 
Itisinvalua%leto the aflicted. I'r-pared only by Dr, 
%. C. Perry, Dermtologist, 4° thond Sireet, 
New York. Sofl by Druggists every where. | .—4im 


Address 
*17 








THE suN. 


CIIARLES A. DANA Editor. 


The Dollar Weekly Sun. 

A Newspaper of the Present Times. 
Intend: d for People Now on Earth, 
Including Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Professional 
Men, Workers, ‘thinkers, and alt Manser of Lenest Folks, 
and the Wives, Sons, and Daughters ef ail such. 
ONLY ONE D*LLAR A YEAR! 

ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR $50, 


Or less than One Cent a Copy. Let there bea 850 
Club at every Post Ofiice. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN-S$2 a Ycar, 
of the same size and general character as TILE WLEK- 
LY, but with a greater varicty «f misecilancous reading, 
and furnishing the news to i's subscribers with greater 
Seanatan, because it comes twice a week instcad cf once 
only. 


THE DAILY SUN--36 a Year. 


A pre-eminently readable newspaper, with the largest 
circulation inthe world. Free, independ: nt and fearless in 
politics. Allthe news from every where. ‘wo centss 
copy; by mail, 50 cents aimon:h; or &G6 a year. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
The Dollar Weekly Sun. 


Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 
Four Dollars 
Ten copies, one year, separately addressed (and an ext 
copy to the getter-up of club), 
Eight Dolars. 


'wenty copies, one year, separately addressed (and an cx 
tra copy to the yetter-up of club), 
Fifteen Dollar. 


Fifty copies, one year, to one address (and the Semi-Weck- 
ly one year to getter up of cAi.)), 
Thirty-three Dollars. 
Fifty e , one year, separately addressed (and the Seml- 
Weekly une year to getter up of club), 
Thirty-five Dollars. 
One hundred copies, one year, to one address (and the 
Daily for one year to the getter-up of club), 
Fifty Dollars. 
One hundred copies, one year, separately addressed (and 
the Daily for one year to getter-up of club), 
Sixty Dollars 


T 


The Semi-Weekly Sun. 


Five copies, one year, separately addresscd, 
Eight Dollars 


Ten copies, one year, soperately addressed (and an ext 
copy to getter up of club), 
Sixteen Dollars 


SEND YOUR MONEY 


in Post-office orders, checks, or drafts on New York 
wherever convenient. If not, then register the letter, col” 
taining the money. Address 

Il. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, 


ll-+3w sun oice, New York. 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
HEELEK & WaiLson, 
HOWk, ETNA, 
AMLKICAN, &e., £6 
Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Mon! 
or may be paid turia Work done at home. For Cae 
lars and ‘i'crms, ress 
ENGLLEY, RICE & PECK, 


uecessors to Engley & hice) 
3e3 V 0 
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askots, then set free 


the ehildren of men multiply on the face of it, 


8—ly Washington, cor: West & 
| GAL Siatonbs) PRINTER, 50 DROMFLELD 5St., Bosto®, 
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